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= WOMEN TELL IN 
© OREGON RECALL 





Vote -Better Than Men at Elec- 
tion That Displaces Judge and 
Commissioner 





Returns from the recent recall elec- 
tion in Oregon City, Ore., show that 
with women playing a prominent part 
in the vote, both Judge R. B. Beatie and 
Commissioner N. Blair failed of re- 
election. This is the first time in Ore- 
gon’s history that a recall election has 
resulted in the defeat of officeholders. 
Charges against them had been made 
that they had let out contracts with- 
out calling for bids. 

With 39 precincts out of 44 heard 
from, the totals stood: For County 
Judge, H. S. Anderson 2736, -R. B. 
Beatie 2405; for County Commissioner, 
J. W. Smith 2730, N. Blair 2266. 

The Portland Oregonian says: “Only 
about 5000 votes out of a total regis- 
tration of 15,000 were cast. The vote 
of the women, however, was particu- 
larly heavy, and to their activity 1s at- 
tributed the defeat of Beatie and 
Blair.” 

Judge Beatie said that he believed 
he was beaten on account of the small 
vote. 

The Court of Clackamas County has 
been criticized for some time for its 
Chief 
which were 


States. Many 


bids, so that the issue was not a legal 
one. Charges of extravagance and 
mismanagement were added to the 
other. 

The charges against the court were 
investigated by two committees. One, 
representing the Live Wires organiza- 
tion of the Commercial Club, reported 
that the charges were not supported 
by facts; the other, which was com- 
posed of S. L. Casto, R. Schuebel and 
M. J. Brown, reported that the charges 
were found to be substantiated. 


MISSOURI WOMEN 
BEGIN CAMPAIGN 


Work for 23,000 Names to Initi- 
ative Petition—Suffrage Band 
Tours State 











Missoari suffragists have begun 
their initiative campaign for the bal- 
lot. Already workers are circulating 
petitions for the 23,000 names neces- 
sary to secure the submission of the 
constitutional amendment in 1914. 
The campaign will open formally 
September 1, when Mrs. Walter Mc- 
Nabb Miller of St. Louis will begir 
a tour of the northern part of the 
State. With Kansas a suffrage State 
on one side and Illinois with Its re- 
cent victory on the other, chances for 
success in Missouri seem unusually 
bright. 

Music will play a part in the work 
at the county fairs in the campaign. 
Mrs. E. R. Curry of Kansas City and 
a group of suffragists recently wel- 
comed the Missouri Suffrage Band 
of. Maryville on its way through 
Kansas City. From there the band 
proceeded to Higginsville, where it 
was to play five days at a fair. 

The final decision to attempt tlie 
use of the initiative in Missouri 
means that there are now three 
work for 
submission of the amendment along 
The other two are Ne- 





Ohio women are expecting both 
Senators Burton and Pomerene to 
vote for the nation-wide suffrage 


Campaigning by Canoe 





to St. Louis on the Mississippi. 





The picture shows Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hayward Green canoeing for the cause, for on the 7000-mile trip from 
New York to Florida they fly the suffrage flag from the prow of the canoe. 
route is across Lake Hrie to Ashtabula, by way of the Beaver river to Pittsburgh, down the Ohio to Cairo and up 
After a short stay there they will paddle down the “Father of Waters” 
Orleans, thence around the gulf coast to Florida into the lagoons and swamps of the Everglades, making their 
way, <= via Lake Okeechobee to the Atlantic, thence up the coast, through inland waterways when possible 
into Chesapeake bay, and finally by Raritan canal to New York. 


They left Staten Island Aug 8. Their 


to New 








KEEPS DOOM FROM 
HELPLESS WOMEN 


Jury of Newly Enframchised 
Voters Find Three Unfortu- 
nates Are Not Insane 








Women as jurors in the Chicago 
Insane Court recently found them: 
selves in a positon to help out unfor 
tunate sisters in three different cases. 
In these cases the jurywomen refused 
to sign the verdicts which would have 
meant commitment. 

Emma Witlieb, 23 years old, was 
the defendant in the first case upon 
which they returned their first ver. 
dict of not guilty. A hobby for surgi 
cal operations was the chief argument 
assigned for her. commitment, and the 
women decided it did not necessitate 
her detention in an insane asylum. 

In the second case the woman jury 
of which Miss Marriet Vittum was a 
member, interceded in behalf of a 73 
year-o'd woman who was charged with 
senile dementia or derangement from 
old age. The jury took a determined 
stand against her commitment. Her 
name was Ada Kell and she had been 
living at the Old People’s Home. 

In the third case the women jurors 
found what they considered to be a 
wayward girl being sent to an insane 
asylum when what she needed most 
was motherly care. It was the case 
of Alice Luther, 19 years old, and the 
jury insisted that the charges be dis 
missed. They suggested that she be 
given care in some home or institu 
tion. ' 
“The women jurors in the Insane 
Ceurt are becoming more effective 
with each session,” was the comment 
made by Judge John E. Owens, who 
presides in the court. “They are giv 
ing attention to women’s cases such 
as was never thought of by men 
juries.” 

The women jury was the third of its 
kind since the enfranchisement of 
Hlinois women. While they refused tc 
commit these three, twelve of the 
women defendants in the courts were 


JUDGE RIDICULES 
TILLMAN CHARGE 


Denver Divorce Court Finds 
Women Who Seek Separation 
Waiut no Ballot 








Senator Tillman's expressed belief 
that the relation between suffrage and 
divorce is one of ‘material accelera- 
iion” has been received with ridicule 
in the suffrage States. 

“I never heard of such a thing,” 
said Judge Ira Rothberger, of the 
Denver Divorce Court. “My experi- 
ence has been that the women who 
come before me seeking divorces are 
the very ones who care nothing for 
the ballot.” 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
said that records and statistics proved 
Senator Tillman's impression to be a 
mistake. Other prominent Colorado 
men and women expressed them- 
selves to the same effect, 


AUSTRALIAN CITY 
ANSWERS ANTIS 


Birth and Marriage Rates Tower 
Above Those of Non-Suffrage 
Countries 





In reply to false reports pub- 
lished by the English anti-suffragists, 
the women voters of the city of 
Broken Hill, Australia, have issued 
the following statement: “The Brok- 
en Hill birth rate for 1912 was 39 
per 1000, the highest of any city of 
equal size in the world. The mar- 
riage rate was 12 per 1000, 23 per 
cent, above Canada, and 63 per cent. 
above the average of European mar- 
riage rates. The death rate was 14 
per 1000, which is below all Euro- 
pean countries except the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark. The excessive death rate is 
accounted for by 21 fatal mining ac- 
cidents. The margin between the 
birth rate and the death rate is 25 
per 1000, by far the highest in the 








amendment. 


Sent to institutions for treatment. 


CONVICTED, WANTS 
WOMAN RECALLED 


California Principal Directs First 
Attempt in State to Oust 
Woman Official 








The first recall election ever called 
against a woman county official in 
California, and probably the first ever 
invoked against a woman in the en- 


tire country, will be held in Kings 
County, Cal., September 26 to deter- 
mine whether Mrs. N. E. Davidson 


shall retain the office of County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, a position 
she has held for 11 years. 

The recall election is an outgrowth 
of the case of Thomas J. Roesman, 
former principal of the Hanford High 


School, who was charged with im- 
moral and unprofessional conduct, 
and whose teacher's certificate was 


revoked by the County Board of Ed- 
ucation, of which Mrs. Davidson is 
secretary ex-officio. Her friends as- 
sert that Roesman and his supporters 
brought about the movement for the 
recall election because Mrs. Davidson 
took part in the proceedings against 
Roesman. 





Booker Washington expressed him- 
self in favor of woman suffrage when 
he was in Philadelphia the other day 
attending the meeting of the National 
Negro Business League. “Woman suf- 
frage is one of the great advances of 
civilization. It must come, and the 
sooner the better,” he said, in an inter- 
view with the Philadelphia North 
American. 


In Russia a motion for the appoint- 
ing of women as Inspectors of Fac- 
tories was recently introduced in 
the Duma. Notwithstanding the op- 
position of the government represen- 
tatives,.it was decided by a vote of 
77 to 64 to draft a bill to this effect, 
and the question was then referred 


96 MEN SIGN TO 
EVERY 4 WOMEN 
Signatures to California Red 


Light Initiative Tell Story of 
“Immoral Vote” 








The use that California women 
make or refuse to make of their pow- 
ers as citizens is well shown by two 
items just received from that State. 

By an initiative campaign the vice 
interests have been able to hold up 
temporarily the red-light injunction 
and abatement law, 
backing of the women passed the Leg- 
islature. It is said, however, that 
only 4 per cent of the signers to the 
petition for the referendum are wom- 
en. Most of the signatures of the 
women, as of the men, were said to 
have been obtained in the “red light” 
districts. And the proportion was 
ninety-six to four! 

“One day this week,” says the cur- 

rent number of the Pacific, published 
in San Francisco, “a representative of 
a labor union in Oakland, thinking 
that a less number of saloons meant 
less employment, went to the Mayor 
to protest against the movement for 
the reduction of the number of sa- 
loons from 400 to 200, and their elim- 
ination from residence districts. He 
was told to seek relief from the wom- 
en who in a league for civic better- 
ment were said to be dominating in 
this movement. 
“It is not surprising that the liquor 
traffic is working to defeat woman 
suffrage in those States in which the 
battle for it is now going on. But the 
triumph of the suffrage cause in every 
State of the Union cannot be defeat- 
ed. It will be delayed, of course, in 
some States, but in a few years it 
will triumph everywhere.” 


SUFFRAGE GAINS 
IN WASHINGTON 


Illinois Democrats Will Support 
Amendment — Maine Candi- 
dates Favorable 








“The woman suffrage cause is rap- 


idly gaining ground in both the Sen- 
ate and House, and supporters of an 
amendment to the federal constitution 
granting nation-wide votes for women 
are constantly being recruited in 
both houses of Congress.” 

This is the principal part of a 
statement issued Monday by the Con- 


gressional Committee. 

“A poll just completed of the Demo- 
cratic members of the House from 
Illinois, shows 19 out of 20 such mem- 
bers have promised their support,” 
continues the statement. The twen- 
tieth Democrat is not definitely op- 
posed. 

All three of the candidates in Maine 
for the seat in Congress formerly 
held by the late Representative Good 
win, are in favor of equal suffrage, 
Two of the candidates—John A. 
Peters, Republican, and W. R. Pattan- 
gall, Democrat—have voted for wom- 
an suffrage in the Maine Legislature. 
E. M. Lawrence, Progressive, has 
pledged himself to vote for suffrage 
in Congress if elected. 

When a successor to the late Rep- 
resentative Koenig of Maryland is 
chosen, the suffragists will also get 
into the campaign, and prior to the 
primaries in Maryland, Sept. 8, for the 
choosing of candidates for the Legis- 
lature, a number of speakers will be 
sent to Baltimore and into a number 
of counties. 

The congressional committee is 
also watching the situation in the first 
West Virginia district, where a va- 
cancy is soon to occur because of the 
expected resignation of Representa- 
tive Davis, and in the sixteenth New 
York district, where the expected 
resignation of Representative Harri- 
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Synopsis of Preceding 


Man and Woman are both blown. over the wall of Paradise. 
Because Eve pities and helps Adam, he gains ascendency over her. 


tude when she returns. 


The tale continues this week with still another generation. The fact 


PART IV 

One day, in the time of Adamen 
and Even, once again another gener- 
ation, Even had occasion to take a 
message to Adamen across the wild 
flax tangle. 

Her errand accomplished, she was 
returning, when whom should she 
meet in the fields but Nimbertwill, 
seated upon a rock, lazily pulling to 
shreds the long flaxen stalks. Now 
Even was wistful and weary with her 
walk; so by the side of Nimbertwill 
she sat her down and shredded too, 
idly, the golden flax. : 

The Imp paused a moment, looked 
at her and wondered for the first time 
at her beauty, her delicate, clear, 
fragile beauty, so fair and so fine! 
Not of course like the tall, firm, brown 
Eve of old, nor yet like Eva, large- 
muscled but loose, dropped in every 
instance from lack of use, logy and 
Oh, no! Even was far from 





sallow! 

that! 
Again Nimbertwill peeked at her. 

Not so tall as Eva and very slim, no 


muscle at all but dainty flesh-model- 
ling, and the purest white of skins 
with the richest rose in the cheeks 
and hair as golden as the most golden 


flax. 

“She is pleasing to the sight. Yes! 
grown to fit 
He grew 


This female thing has 
her life and done it well!” 
quite interested. “But why needs she 
ee bright an eye? Home life never 
called it into being, nor yet fs it 
bright with the gleam of seeking prey 
in the wood. It is different, quite: 
the light seems to come not from the 
of seeing at all, but from a 
inside! Ah, 


power 
fire that is burning 
know! Those nerves, maybe, again! ! 
never have understood them. Per 
haps like a fire they burn and burn 
forth light—hence her 


— 


and give 
eyes!” 
While Nimbertwi'l’s thoughts were 
whirling, Even listlessly played with 
the flax, till, suddenly seeing the re 
semblance between her long pale hair 
and the flaxen threads in her fingers 
she loosed the mass of her hair and 
intertwining it with the flax, laughed 
the difference in re 
semblance; but as Nimbertwill, to 
test its length, drew a strand of hair 
to a tension, she quickly cried, “Don’t 
Don’t move! Hold it 


joyously to see 


move, please! 
that way, flat and tight!” 

Her eyes shone brightly as she 
wove her flaxen threads between the 
hairs, singing as she did it: 

“Out and in, out and in we go, then! 
Out and in, out and in! O, they slip 
together!” 

But Nimbertwill, quick of wit, came 
forward to her rescue with: 

“In and out, in and out to follow 

“Yes, that works!” she laughed. 
“Now, again!” 


” 


“Out and in, out and in we go; 

In and out, in and out to follow- 

Out and in, out and in we go; 

In and out, in and out to follow. 

“O, see, see! I have made a thing! 
Made something!” 

Standing on tiptoe on the rock and 
holding forth at arm’s length the 
woven bit at the end of her hair, she 
radiated joy unutterable, a joy that 
transformed her grace and charm 
into vivid majestic beauty. 

Nimbertwill gazed up at her much 
delighted, and rauch puzzled too. 

“Well, I don’t see what delights her 
so in that little bit at the end of her 
hair! It beats me! She looks well, I 
will admit, looks as though she could 
equal old Eve in her height of bear. 
ing, in her majesty of step. Ah, but 
this child would have to walk on air! 
Eve had fine, hard muscles fitted for 
this earth, while this softly modelled 
thing—surely, she is but a child of 
the air, only alas, she has no wings!” 

Meanwhile, Eve wove busily on, but 
now it was flax and flax she used. 
What she wove was only small, but 
visions rose in Even’s mind of long 
soft folds some day to drape her well 
from top to toe. 

“No more I'll wear a leafy dress,” 
she laughed, “and now when weary 


THE 


BY GRACE R. HOWE 


of the tedious, various things of 
house, I'll weave and weave and thus 
work out this energy of spirit that 
burns inside! O, the joy of it!” 

And laughing with glee unbounded, 
like a prisoner freed, gayly she 
dashed into her home, waving her 
bit arm’s length on high. 

Her child within dropped the peas 
she shelled and started at this trans- 
formed mother, but, with instinct 
alive for delight, she stretched out 
her hands. Even caught them with a 
laugh, and away danced the two. 

With twilight came long  day- 
dreams, full and many, from sheer 
joyousness, so that in her darkening 
corner the child lay still but was 
wakeful. She saw Adamen come 
home from the world, saw him stir 
with responsive delight at sight of 
Even's glee, but it was not till after 
the supper that Even her pleasure 
explained. 

“See, Adamen,” said her mother, “it 
is this that makes me so gay. I have 
made a thing, a very tiny thing, but I 
know how; and I will make more, and 
much and then more again! 
You and Evena and I will drape our- 
selves in it and fasten ends with 
thorns, dark russet-brown, And while 
weaving it, I shall work out the heats 
that burn inside, and won’t be spent 
on little scattered things of household- 
call! This woven bit grows and keeps 
me thinking. I can see how threads 
soaked in co'ors bright will make fo1 
change and forms on white; and then, 
too, in clothes not alone I can see it 
used, but on floor and wall and table 
and, oh, in all so many ways!” 

“It is most great, Even. I’m proud, 
indeed, that should first have 
made this thing. My Even is wise 
and bright of eye.” 

He kissed her flushing cheek; and 
in bed Evena then did nod toward 
sleep, and off was almost gone when 
the voice went on, disturbing slum- 
ber: 

“It is a bigger thing than you sur- 
mise; for others, too, will want this 
dress and for it they will give us 
keep, like meat and milk and all the 
foods. I must raise more flax. Ah, 
sweet 


some 


you 


Even, those hands can never 


do the work. it is for me to labor 
and not you! 


keep, and 


Your little home you 
[I the cloth will weave for 
you and all the vil’agers nearby.” 

From her rest the child peeped up. 
Could it be he was to take this thing 
from her mother, this thing her 
mother had so loved and joyed in? 
Surely not, but listen: 

“Ah, Adamen, but I can do it! I 
want to weave and I shall love the 
work and grow with it. And the 
hands—oh! they, too, will grow 
strong and firm and hard.” 

“Don't, Even! It is too horrid to 
think upon! I want your hands all 
white and soft. How could I love you 
if you changed and in your dealings 
grew all rough and gruff? Men of all 
kinds would come to buy, and always 
I could not be near; and my Even 
ah, my Even! Soft and gentle, sweet 
one! I should lose you or you would 
change, and love would fly away. My 
heart bleeds to think on it!” 

Then, large-eyed, Evena saw her 
mother pale and weaken. _ Creeping 
closer to Adamen, she whispered, 
“Love me always! Love me!” 

And Adamen responded, “Ah, dear 
one, yes! But if you change?” 

“I will not change. You do the 
work, the weaving—it is yours!” 

And soft lips were raised to his. 

Evena now, her interest lost, sank 
back to sleep, muttering, “She gave 
to him the thing she made, and a 
weight presses down on me!” Then a 
childish sob was, swallowed in sleep 
as a strange new sound rent the air. 

Adamen and Even jumped apart 
and gazed a question with their eyes. 
A scream, a moan! So piercing, yet so 
hardly heard! They shivered both. 
“An ill omen!” Then laughed, as rec- 
ollection came, “The Nimbertwill, of 
course!” 

Back into each other’s arms they 
flew, nor gave a thought to moaning 
Nimbertwill; his pains, his joys were 











(Concluded this week ) 


Parts—The scene opens in Eden, where the sprite Nimbertwill tempts Adam and Eve with the apple. It is impossible to say which of the two plucked it, but 
Bruised from the tree, Adam sleeps, while Eve hunts. Woman’s future position, according to the story, hangs upon their atti. 
Among their descendants the same ascendency is kept by Man. 


that the story was originally in verse structure accounts for the occasional rhythm of the lines. 


all alike of no account to them. They 
seemed but froth, light, seething 
froth upon the bubbling cup ef life. 





PART V 





The Nimbertwill, doubled in two 
with pain, moaned as he sat in his 
apple-tree. It had never happened to 
him before, this pain that cut like a 
knife; and reflection started deep in 
his soul to discover whence it came. 

“Oh, it hurts, and is deep and sore. 
and has been coming this long while 
back. I never knew what it was, this 
dulness boring and drilling, till she 
gave to him that woven bit, when up 
to the surface the pain sprang high 
and now how it aches and aches! 

“It is a cosmic pain, I know.” And 
he scratched his head forthwith. 
“But I am puzzled to know the 
cause!” Then a slyness leapt to his 
eyes and with a crow of his old de- 
light, “It has been fun all along for 
me to watch the two grow wrong 
Ach, that pain! But they took it. It 
was no fault but their own! They ate 
that apple in the Garden, and a spirit 
joy was theirs. Yes, yes, I know. I 
polished it, and made it shine bright 
red. But they ate it! They, they— 
Oh, how it hurts! Yes, I see! That is 
why I was sent from the Garden, I 
with the two and the tree! 

“The pain has come to remind me 
why it was done, just so that I, as a 
guardian of spirit joy, must watch it 
work in the human clay and keep the 
balance true! 

“It was such fun from the begin- 
ning to see them lopside wrong! She, 
overcome to all, giving, and he, over- 
come to all, take, he, he 1” Bat 
the laugh wheezed into a groan. “I 
know, I know, it’s the cosmic pain 
and I must set things right or the 
pain will stay and make my life all 
strife! 

“They are hopeless now, these twc 





so smug. e~] 


He rubbed his nose reflecting. “The 
child is my chance to set things right, 
the child with her eyes wide open! 1] 
can make her see what Adamen and 
Even doeth, till her own sweet chance 
of life she will know is shrivelling up 
to nothing! Then she will up and fight 
the fight, start the balance straight- 
ening, and by and by this pain may 
g0, mayhap even all forsake me! 

“Oh, horrors me! How sore, but,” 
with a breath-catch, “there will be 
fun for me meanwhile. For, to 
straishten it out at all, Evena, small 
with all her kind, must heave the 
whole world upside down! What fun, 
upheavals, ridiculous extremes! And 
nerves all jangling, over-strung, hys- 
terics, antics, man outdone! O ho, I 
will have my laugh! Here is Evena 
now; years of my pains sit well upon 
her! Oh, if she will only go to work 
to save me from this ache!” 

And lo! once more he was doubled 
in two! 

Evena had grown. She was tall 
and slim, pale and very fair, with 
eyes that shone intensely in their see- 
ing. 

“Why moan and groan, little Nim- 
bertwill? Why make so sore a noise?” 

“Because, fair one, there is a pain 
that grips and breaks my life!” 

“And I? Think you that I go with- 
out such pain?” A languid smile 
creeping into her face, 

“But your pain is different. 
is a cosmic pain, 
wrong. Ach! 
twists me!” 

“Silly little Nimbertwill! All pain 
is cosmic from a cosmic wrong and 
mine, surely, surely-——” 

“But there is a difference; this, 
yours, Evena, you may set right. 
while mine rests with others to set 
it straight!” 

“You can do naught, poor Nimbert- 
will?” 

“I have done aH that with me lies; 
now, on one my health depends!” 

“Om one? Ah, poor Nimbertwill! 
And you must groan and wait? I pity 
you; for I should die had I to sit and 
wait! Now——” ' 

“Now, Evena?” ‘ : 


Mine 
from a cosmic 
How it stings and 





“Yes, Nimbertwill, sow! I will tell 
you, for it is burning in me and will 
soon out! You have been my friend 
since childhood; so, listen. When I 
was little, I came to see—how I know 
not—that there were things that hap- 
pened, things one saw; and then, as 
well, there are things beneath—still 
more to see, more worth the seeing!” 

“Ah,” muttered Nimbertwill, “J 
taught you that!” 


“Why do you twinkle, Nimbert- 
will?” . 

“With interest, surely, nothing 
more!” 


“You used to be mischievous cnce 
you know.” 


“Not now! Go on! Tell more, | 
beg.” 

“Well, seeing beneath, I saw such 
things that, first, fright gripped me by 
the throat! What chance for me, for 
me and mine? A woman and an iron 


vise for life. 
“In fright and fear I went my way 


till Adamena, charming, great, chose 
me of all to make his wife; and I 
loved, and he loved me. Yet, in 
trembling fear I went till lately, when, 
within, great yearning motherhood 
sprang up; and love of all those little 
ones to come has filled me to the 
brim, and now flows over. Snap it 
goes! It is broken, the iron vise that 
binds me in!” 

“Break, break, most fair! Fa: 
there you set things right! Hurrah! 
My pain heals but to hear you speak! 
Go on!” 

“It is Adamena! See, behold!” 

He came toward her with swinging 
grace, strong, powerful and of majes- 
tic pose! 

Watching, she twinkled to Nimbert- 
will! 

“Mine! Mine by right! Part mine, 
you know—that strength and grace 
and majesty of mien! Stripped of her 
plumage, see, woman stands a frail, 
a phantom, thing! But wait!” 

And she laughed, while Nimbert- 
will, too, with glee taken, rubbed his 
nose in anticipation. 

“vena, what do you here, far from 
home in a world unknown?” Adamena 
sought her hand protectingly to hold 
it close. 

“Oh, no!” she drew it back, shaking 
her head sadly. “Further still inte 
the world unknown I go, of a surety!” 

Then Adamena’s frown grew deep 
while Nimbertwill hearkened blithely 
as Evena, excited now, ran on: 

“I saw it years ago in mother, dear 
—this story pale and tragic—and 
now I will tell you how it went, and 
why I leave you for a time. Ah, dear 
one, all too sadly! 

“In youth, my father loved her well 
as you love me, Adamena. He pro- 
tected her from outside things but te 
the house resigned her! He took the 
weaving from her hands lest it in 
some way hurt her, while she gave 
up, for his sweet sake, the weaving 
pottery, and all else that was evoly 
ing large, unfolding! 

“So this is then what happened, He 
grew with these and widened deep to 
great understanding, while she in nar 
row confines pined, her brain all 
pinched and_shrivelling! 
careless from hopelessness till habits 
thus were formed, and gossip much 
on little things became her recrea 
tion! 

“A futile, useless thing was she 
with faculties unsharpened, dull! At 
forty she was hopeless, empty, atro 
phied, but only, always was she—lov- 
ing! And then it came—that trouble 
deep—when father, brave and strong 
like early man, sought change, relief 
more light, more brightness! Ah, in 
Eve herself, in early woman, in her 
sole person all that had been! She 
was, indeed, a sweeping changeling 
vibrating, vivid, full of life, each4 
nerve in use, each muscle tugging, 
gay, mischievous, evasive, a thousand 
women in one form, that Adam surely 
might drink his fill! 

“But now, with father, could you 
blame him? So flattened, tasteless 
was woman become that, for relief to 
break stagnation, he many wajnen 


She grew, 


chose to sup! Their indifferent looks 
appearance, shade, in part did satisfy 
his hurling, crying need of change! 

“Ah, but mother loved him! That 
mother loved him—there is the pain! 
And further, too, the knife cut deep; 
for.us, her children, too, she loved 
full well. Between us and him her 
all she had given. Her body, her 
mind, for us lay slain! She gave too 
much, poor, futile, simple one. When 
we grew up, she passed for naught: 
we laughed to scorn a word of hers; 
her opinion counted never; and, final- 
ly most bored to death, we flew away 
and left her! 

“Alone, dependent, broken reed, her 
life was ended, wasted! Ye Gods, and 


this is what you hand me! Never 
never, how so fair presented!” 
“But, Bvena! You rave! What 


would you?” 

“Just this, Adamena: I go into the 
world at large to learn some profes. 
sion suiting me, and, in making it 
mine, I do the thing that will mean 
so much to me erstwhile. I get a 
clutch on the world outside, and shall 
move with it as it moves forward— 
with the world, I mean, and its grow 
ing civilization! 

“No more lying fallow, looking on! 
Ah, if you but knew what that would 
mean to one bor with a father’s am 
bition, like molten lead lodged in her 
brain, ever flaming and fuming! And 
who, being bomm thus, was yet forced 
into the narrew vise of woman's 
sphere with no change, no outlet! Ah 
Heaven above! The flame burns in, 
consumes you night and day; and 
nerves, agog for action, allowed no 
output, jangle much and dance with 
one another a devil dance of death 
And yet, you say ‘Nerves, hysterics! 
Such,’ with scorn! 

“No! no mere! Now I go into the 
world to learn my profession, to find 
my outlet and my steel! The profes: 
sion, the outer work, shall be the 
steel wherewith to try the brain, to 
keep it sharp and fine of edge. And 
then, Adamena, all equipped, I'm 
coming back, if you will have me, tc 
yeu and the little ones all to come! 

“Now to stay would be to despise 
myself! Mother's tale would but be- 
repeated. But when I do return, full 
grown, I trust you will enjoy me 
mighti‘y; for, with every faculty 
wide-awake, with nerves and muscles 
turned to a point, my charming you, 
most dear one, won't be a chance 
you see, but a gentle, fine, and exquis 
ite art well known and managed skil 
fully! 

“Don’t interrupt me yet; there is 
more. With mother not knowing the 
world at all, how could she train her 
children right? How could she pre: 
pare them without waste for a world 
for a life she had never grasped? Oh 
it was silly, sad! Yet, what else could 
we do but despise, wher we found out 
that our training had been foolish, 
silly, puerile! Poor mother! Great 
white tragedy of this late age! White 
because blameless as intention went 
but, oh, so dreadful in result! 

“This is the way I count it now: if 
I learn of the world how ® goes 0* 
and keep in touch with my clutch se 
firm, then surely, sanely, can I train 
my little ones each for his path. The 
broad, the general, principles of life 
at least, I can lay down, An econ 
omy of training for little minds! Ah, 
years it took me to pitch out the 
trash, the nonsense culled in youth, of 
a world -that never was, but only 
dreamed in a poor, sick mind of wom: 
ankind! Now, speak on! I have said 
and am through, dear friend!” 

Pale, intense, having burned he! 
ships, she turned to see her chance 
Nimbertwill, leaning from his tree fat 
out, placed his hand gently on her 
weary head, and straightway ske felt 
flow within a great source 
strength; and very soft and low she 
heard the words, “The apple that Eve 
ate long ago shows in the depths of 
woman still, By chance it went for 
ili that day, because it was heady 
and wondrous food, but now it jerk# 
things right about, and forward drag 
womam to the light, attaining thus @ 
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spirit food, and now see how it makes 
woman a different being, a super, en 
lightened feminine! Little Evena, pale 
put brave, this day even Eye you have 
thrown in the shade!” 

But still Adamena spoke not. Her 


ed it, but 
words yet echoed through his brain. 


their atti. 


She caught his eye, fire challenging 


fire, and in his glance she read some 


thing never seen before; and joy 
rent looks 


pride, delight, raced through her 
= ay veins; but still they stood silent 
— Then, with a twinkle, gleaming 
; the macs brightly, he threw, “Suppose I do not 
> ene deca: wait for you, fair sprite, but take an 
she betel other woman close to hand?” 
“Then it must be!” She held he: 
d him her 
body, her ground. e 
1e gave too “You do not love me; that I see! 
“Toe much, to give so little as the 
yne. When ete 
or naught: present me! ‘, 
rd of eons “Man needs woman. I cannot wait! 
and, final. “For better wife and surer future 
flew away can’t you wait?” 
“Question with question, You would 
run the chance ef losing me for this 
*n reed, her : ov 
: Gods, and becoming greater as you say? 
1 ~se “It must be done. To take you now 
od!” and stay were but to lose you soone! 
’ . another way—my mother’s tale re 
ye! What 
peated!” 
go into the “Look! What do they there, below, 
yme profes your womankind? See! ‘They march 
making it and shout and howl! Hark! ‘Vote, 
will mean vote, vote!’ What mean they?” 
Sone “They feel the wrong, the quarters 
» and shall close. The nerves are all jigging 
 Seewees~ freely! The Nimbertwill has urged 
d its grow them on. See! There he goes, a mo 
ment here, then gone down there! He 
echting ca! uses his lash upon them! And they, 
that would poor things, to break the house im- 
nitecae am prisoning them too closely, forever 
hammer at one board to get an open: 
iged in her , 
ming! And ing surely! 
yet forced “Don’t mock them, no! Much hys 
. women’s teria, I admit it so, but motive power 
outlet! Ah surely! Though far amiss and ‘useless 
ay eneeiare strokes the many, yet wait! They will 
day: Phe break that board through sometime 
itn . a seon. Then, when the light comes 
ineen with pouring in and fresh air heartens all 
. Ot death they will see a saner, surer way of 
tearing down their prison walls! But 
hysterics! 


wait! You don’t know yet what they 
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ion, to find “Watch Nimbertwill! How gay he 
The profes: is! His pain seems gone already! But 
ull be the with him stirring thus about, what 
» drain, to can you expect, dear, lofty, abstract 
edge. And friend, but efforts revolutionary? 
ipped, I'm (You are abstract and we too per- 
oe sonal.) Well, I go to make my try! 
> come! Farewell!” 
to despise “And me you expect to wait?” 
‘ld but be- “I ask no promise. Fare-thee-well! 
return, full But if you think me worth it!” 
enjoy me Into her auto then she sprang, and 
ry faculty with a lingering, backward glance 
a4 muscles was swept below the bill! 
rming you, Adamena sank upon a stone, strain: 
a chance ing his eyes to see her, then scratched 
und exquis the earth with a long, stray stick and 
naged skil muttered slowly, crossly: “Of course, 
I will wait. The very thing that takes 
there is her makes her a thousand time more 
vowing the worth the waiting, and the having!” 
, train her Nimbertwill below the hill, sighed 
4 she pre out wth great enjoyment, “My side 
= wert’ unbends; the pain flies forth; for the 
isped? Oh balance sways more truly!” 
else could 
found out 
_—_ PUSHES ATLANTIC 
ge! Whit CITY CAMPAIGN 
tion went 
t! Angel of China Town Gives Im- 
" ashi petus to Votes for Women on 
facet so Boardwalk 
an I train 
path. The Atlantic City has been well aroused 
es of life this summer to the necessity for 
An econ equal suffrage. Mrs. Ella O. Guilford, 
inds! Ah, who has been running @ suffrage nov- 
1 out the elty shop on the Boardwalk, has suc- 
| youth, of ceeded in sending “Votes for Wom- 
but only en” pennants through the mail, an 
d of wom: idea originated by Miss Olga Gross 
have said of Philadelphia. 
da!” Mrs. Guilford writes that a tremen- 
irned her dous impetus has been made by the 
r chance visit of Rose Livingston, the Angel 
is tree far of Chinatown in New York. Miss 
y on her Livingston spoke to a large audience 
y she felt on Young’s Million Dollar Pier, and 
ource of last Sunday spoke in the Boardwalk 
1 low she Chureh on white slavery. Rev. Rob- 
that Eve ert Arthur Elwood conducted the 
depths of Meetings. 
went for The position of Atlantic County 
as heady Representative for the Men’s League 
y it jerks of New Jersey has been accepted by 
ard drage Mr. Marvin Owen, an influential citi 
ig thus @ zen of the city. Mr. Owen ushered 





When the British Government had 
given up its attempts to make Mrs. 
Pankhurst serve out her sentence and 
she was preparing to leave Londen 
in an endeavor to restore her shat- 
tered health resulting from “hunger 
strikes,” she gave the New York Times 
correspondent am interview in which 
she discussed the “Cat and Mouse” 
law, the future of the militant party 
and the Government’s present posi- 
tion. 

Her health has previously made it 
impossible for her to give interviews. 
She had been nursed in some quiet 
street near Hyde Park sinee her last 
release, and received the correspond- 
ent in a tiny room overlooking a 
sunny garden. Propped up _ by 
cushions on a couch, the militant 
leader seemed very weak and emaci- 
ated, but undaunted in spirit and very 
cheerful, 


Her Magnetism Unimpaired 


She wore a silk kimono of the milli- 
tant colors—purple and white flowers 
on a soft green ground, Her wonder- 
ful personal magnetism? which has 
counted so much in her success, has 
not been dimmed by her illness. Com- 
bined with her ardor for the cause is 
an unquestionable humor. She said: 

“Of eourse the coercive legislation 
of the Government is having an effect. 
That sort of thing always has. It is 
deepening and strengthening the 
movement, because when an agitation 
is based upon something real every 
effort te repress it strengthens in- 
stead of weakens. So, although some 
of us have undergone a great deal of 
suffering through the administration 
of that act, we have been content to 
go through the ordeal because we 
know it has immensely strengthened 
the movement. 

“It has made thousands of women 
militants who were not militants be- 
fore, and has raised a great deal of 
sympathetic militancy among men. It 
has also aroused a great deal of the 
constitutional effort for suffrage and 
endeavors to obtain the repeal of the 
act. 

“This is only the beginning, bécause 
if the Government intends to continue 
enforcing the act these protests will 
increase in size and determination. 
“It is very properly termed the 
‘Cat and Mouse’ act, because fn its 
working it is very like the way a cat 
plays with a mouse. It was passed in 
order to displace forcible feeding. 


Origin of the Hunger Strike 
“Women refused to serve the sen- 
tence: passed upon them, very often 
for no eriminal act at all, but on 









MRS. PANKHURST ON 
ENGLISH SITUATION 


Militant Leader, Recovering from Hunger Strikes, says Cat 
and Mouse Bill is Beaten—Hoodlums were 
Egged on by Government 


ernment by going to meetings of mil- 
itants held in the biggest halls of 
London, because I am quite prepared 
to go through a hunger and _ thirst 
strike again. But the Government is 
now helpless, for all these women, 
Miss Richardson, Miss Kenney and 
hundreds of others are determined to 
break down the ‘Cat and Mouse’ act 
and will fight, if necessary, as long 
as they. live. 

“The Government is now faced 
with the total failure of the act, and 
the difficulty of deciding what to do 
next, because short of saying actually, 
‘We are going to make death the 
punishment for window breaking and 
obstructing the police, they have no 
other way of crushing the agitation. 
There is nothing left but to give us 
the vote, which will end the agitation. 

“The Government is now in the po- 
sition where we intended to bring it. 
It does not know what to do. It has 
to face the truth. We have always 
pointed out—I in speeches, my daugh- 
ter in her articles—that you must 
give us political freedom or death. 
You must give us the vote or you 
must kill us. That is the situation 
now, and there is really no way out 
for the Government, 





Manufactured Hostility 


“Many friénds of the cause have 
congratulated me lately on the as- 
tounding change in our favor in pub- 
lic opinion in the last few weeks. I 
am obliged to smile a little at thls, 
because the hostility to us wags all 
manufactured in the first place. 
Money was spent like water. Men 
said openly that they were paid to 
start disturbances at our meetings. 
All the hostility at our pavilion meet- 
ings, for instance, originated with 
plain clothes men deputed for that 
purpose. But this is nothing new. 
For years the police incited the hool- 
igan element in the crowds to attack 
women. It shows the extraordinary 
heroism of these women who will go 
into those crowds and face what it 
means to interrupt meetings com- 
posed entirely of supporters of the 
Government and face always brutal, 
often indecent, assaults. 
“Another of the biggest injustices 
toward us is the press boycott of our 
legitimate news and the wilful distor- 
tion of the simplest facts. For in- 
stance, at the last Kingway Hall 
meeting we had invited members of 
the Medical Congress to be present. 
Hundreds came and we had a splen- 
did meeting, where I pointed out to 
those doctors some special reasons 
for the women’s revolt. Yet many 





trumped up charges, they being con- 
victed often on the unsupported testi- 
mony of the police. After years ot | 
serving these unjust sentences, the! 


women simply said: “We will not: 


! 
| 


submit any longer. Women have no} 
share in making the laws or in ad- | 
ministering them, so we will strike. | 
“When the hunger strike was first | 
started it was against the treatment’ 
in prison, that is, women were being. 
treated as ordinary prisoners instead | 
of as political effenders. But the for-, 
cible feeding of these political pris: 
oners turned the strike into one 
against the whole system of the im:; 
prisonment of women. 

“So now we are striking not only 
against the status given us, but 
against the whole thing. We will: 
not submit to the Government until 
we have a voice in it. As soon as the; 
country realized the horrors of for-| 
cible feeding and public opinion and 
conscience were aroused, the Govern- 
ment felt that it would have to 
abandon forcible feeding and find 
something to take its place and force 
us to serve sentences, 

“They do not understand women. 
They thought that, at most, a release 
and a rearrest would be sufficient to 
make us yield. Now they find it has 
the contrary effect. I myself have 
gone through six hunger strikes, the 
last two being thirst strikes also. 
The Government Now Helpless 
“On two occasions during the last 








for Susan B, Anthony when a boy. 
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two weeks I have challenged the Gow- 


'_numerous friends called me up to 


London papers never even reported 
that there had been such a meeting. 

“The next day everybody comment- 
ed on the fact that the London Times 
had a very fair report of my speec: 


wonder at it. 


Calls Newspapers Unfair 

“Then again, we spend more money 
than all the other suffrage societies 
together, and most of it in educational 
work. Militancy is only ineidental to 
our campaign. Yet the press never 
mentions our work along this line. 
Our meetings are ignored unlesg there 
are disturbances at them, 

“Just now we are spending the 
greater part of our funds im a great 
holiday campaign throughout Eng- 
land. But now the press is beginning 
to realize that the end is very near 
and is coming round. 

“As to the immediate future, it is 
diffieult to predict anything, because 
the position of the Government itself 
is so precarious. But I do think that 
at last it is all coming to an end. The 
question will have to be settled soon. 
All the effort of our enemies now is 
to defer it. And we will continue our 
militant methods because we know 
that is the only way to get anything 
in England. 

“Just as the United States won its 
separate national existence by a rev- 
olution, so we know that the women 
of this country—a country so conserv- 
ative, so stubborn—can only win 
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UNIVERSITY HEAD 





of Equal Suffrage 





President W. O. Thompson of Ohio 
State University recently made his 
first public appearance as an advocate 
of woman suffrage before an apprecia- 
tive audience on the west steps of the 
State House at Columbus. 

“It was also my first invitation to 
speak on the subject, and I jumped 
at the first opportunity,” he asserted. 
Dr. Thompson declared he has 
been a believer in woman suffrage 
all his life because he was never able 
to see a single reason for opposing it. 
On the other hand, among the posi- 
tive arguments advanced for equal 
suffrage were that every activity that 
woman has been allowed to enter has 
been elevated and ennobled and that 
she has proved her efficiency in every 
responsibility ever intrusted to her. 
Following the address by Dr.! 
Thompson, Walter J. Millard, editor 
of the Columbus Socialist, delivered 
a brief address in which he pointed 
out that although he lived in England 
until he was a young man, he was 
given the right to vote, while his 
wife, who is the descendant of a rev- 
olutionary general and a native Am- 
erican, has not the right of suffrage. 
“Women in factories are working 
under worse conditions than men, and 
they cannot strike back with the bal- 
lot,” he said. 
Behind the speakers were the mem- 
bers of the Columbus Equal Suffrage 
League, of which Mrs. Frank C. Kel- 


ton is president. With them was 
Mrs. Jane Hutcheson Windom, who 
has been living abroad. Mrs. Win- 


dom, who is a sister of Mrs. Mary 
Hutcheson Page of Boston is a great 
admirer of the Italian people, and has 
spoken to several gatherings of Ital- 
ian women in Columbus. The point 
of view concerning the feminist move- 
ment is changing in Italy as else- 
where, she says, though the change 
at present is not very pronounced. 
The women of Italy were not suitfra- 
gists in the sense that we understand 
the word. They are, however, ideal- 
ists, and believe in the higher devel- 
opment of women in every particular. 





WHISPERS CHANGE 
TO TABLE TALK 


Two Years Show Difference in 
Attitude Toward Suffrage in 
Maine Resort 





“Two years ago,” writes a corre- 
spondent from Southwest Harbor, a 
famous Maine summer resort, “Equal 
suffrage was whispered about in se- 
cluded corners. This year it was 
breakfast table talk, after-dinner dis- 
cussion and evening meditation.” 
Taking advantage of this interest in 
the question Mrs. John MacDuffie of 
Springfield, Mass., arranged a most 
successful meeting August 20 at the 
Claremont Hotel. The parlors were 
attractively decorated and the pro- 
gram included musical numbers anda 
recitation. Mrs. MacDuffie made her 
talk a personal explanation of her po- 
sition as a suffragist, bringing out the 
sacredness of political duty and the 
educational value to women them- 
selves of taking their place in the 
world. 

Dr. William M. Hess of New York 
made a vigorous suffrage speech. He 
believes that women stand for the 
higher interests of life; that their in- 
fluence will always be against liquor 
and coarse living. 








their emancipation by revolutionary 
methods, 

“As I said to the medical delegates 
on Tuesday, when they came to see 
what a militant meeting was like: 
“*Women have risen in revolution. 
They are in full revolt, and it {s a re- 
volt that will never end until we have 
won justice.’ 

“I am glad of the opportunity to 
congratulate the women of the 
United States on the tremendous prog- 
ress made in the last few years, 
even since my last visit. I hope be- 
fore very long to visit the United 
States again and have the opportunity 
of explaining the later developments 
of the militant movement to My many 
friends in America.” 









HELPS IN OHIO 


President Thompson Makes First 
Public Appearance as Advocate 


which are divided 
four. 
called 
the cards under it answers the ques- 
tion, 
born and how old?” 
have been dealt the player on the left 
of the dealer makes an attempt to 
complete a bock by asking one of the 
others for a certain card. 
the next one has 
who secures the most books wins, 


this interesting game. 
questions asked is: 








BUILDING OF OWN 
FOR CHILDREN 


Julia Lathrop Plans Knoxville 
Exhibition of Ways to Make 
Young People Happy 








} Miss Julia C. Lathrop, director of 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, has outlined the 
plans of the child welfare department 
of the National Conservation Exposi- 
tion, which will open in Knoxville, 
Tenn., Sept. 1. They show the valu- 
able work that a woman can accom- 
plish in public life. 

“The management of the exposition 
has very generously furnished a sep- 
arate building for this exhibit, to be 
known as the Child Welfare Build- 
ing,” states Miss Lathrop. “Here it 
will be shown by moving pictures, 
photographs, models, legends and liv- 
ing demonstrations how to make and 
keep the children well and happy. 

“On the ground floor there will’ be 
a rest room for mothers who bring 
their children, with a screened porch 
opening off from’ it, which will serve 
as an open-air resting room. 

“A baby conference will be held on 
the ground floor. This will be a con- 
ference to which mothers may bring 
their babies to be measured and ex- 
amined by the doctors in charge. For 
this they will receive a score card 


showing the baby’s physical record 
for that day. 
“Adjoining the main building will 


be a hall for the moving picture show. 
This is expected to be a very popular 
attraction at the child welfare exhibit. 
Activities at Hull House, the Chicago 
settlement started by Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, will be among the things 
shown,” 


COLORED WOMEN 
WANT TO HELP 


Discuss Ways of Aiding Illinois 
White Sisters in Work for 
Civic Betterment 








The part which colored women of 
Illinois are to play in politics was the 
general subject of discussion at the 
opening session of the Illinois State 
Federation of Colored Women at 
Springfield, Ill. Speakers urged upon 
the 100 delegates present the neces: 
sity of studying politics so that they 
may aid their white sisters in bring: 
ing about the betterments anticipated 
with the advent of women’s suffrage. 
Ida D. Lewis of Chicago, president of 
the organization, delivered the open- 
ing address. Julia Duncan of Spring- 
field, chairman of the executive 
board, followed. At the evening ses 
sion Mayor Schnepp welcomed the 
delegates to Springfield. 

Resolutions declaring that the pol- 
icy of the administration at Washing: 
ton in segregating the races is a petty 
one was adopted. 

The federation promised co-opera- 
tion in preparing for the semi-centen: 
nial celebration of negro freedom to 
be held in 1915. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
TAUGHT IN GAME 


New Method of Education for 
Prospective Voters is Enter- 
aining and Helpful 








A novel game for those who wish 


education in political matters has re- 
cently been brought out by Pauline F. 
Adams of Norfolk, Va. 


It is called 


‘Politics,” and may be played by 


from three to twelve persons. 


The game is played with cards, 
into “books” of 
book, for instance, is 
President,’ and one of 


One 
“The 


President be native 
After the cards 


“Must the 


If he fails 
a turn. The one 
Suffrage has not been left out of 
One of the 
“Who says “Tax- 
ation without representation is tyr 
anny?” The answer is: “All suf- 
fragists, for they are interested in 
honest government and don’t see why 
their opinion in the spending of the 
taxes is not asked.” 

The game is a valuable one whether 





it is played or read, 
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SENATOR TILLMAN SPEAKS 





Last week Senator Tillman of South Carolina, in the first 
set speech that he has made in Congress for some time, at- 
tempted an explanation and defense of his recent action in 
printing in the Congressional Record a highly abusive article 
by Dr. Alfred Taylor Bledsoe against woman suffrage, and es- 
pecially against the suffragists of the Northern States. It was 
so extravagant in its denunciations that the publication called 
out indignant protests from many Senators on account of its 
scurrility, and, in a lesser degree, on account of its appeal to 
sectional feeling, The Senate voted to expunge it from the 
Congressional Record, and Mr. Tiliman joined in the request 
that it be stricken out, saying that when he asked for its inser- 
tion he had read only its opening paragraphs. 

In his speech last week, Mr. Tillman said the article had 
been untairly attacked as an expression of sectionalism, as if 
it were a recent publication. As a matter of fact, he explained, 
Dr. Bledsoe died in 1877, and the horror he expressed at the 
thought of female suffrage came from his fear that women 
would take part in the corruption that undermined politics in 
the South in the days of reconstruction. Nevertheless, Senator 
Tillman's own horror of it seems to be almost equally great. 

The enormous change in public sentiment regarding votes 
for women is shown by the different reception given to Dr. 
Bledsoe’s article today as compared with forty years ago. When 
it was written, it called out no surprise and no particular pro- 
test. Such abuse of suffrage and suffragists was as common 
as blackberries. When, however, it is resurrected by Mr. Till- 
man now, a generation later, it is looked upon by almost every- 
one as intolerably offensive, and the U. S. Senate votes with 
practical unanimity to expunge it as indecent. A. S. B. 





REFUTED BY EXPERIENCE 





“I sincerely believe,” said Mr. Tillman, “that the useful- 
ness and goodness of women vary inversely as the extent of 
her participation in politics.” Then Queen Victoria must have 
been the worst and most useless woman in England during all 
the years of her long reign. The same reproach would apply 
to Isabella of Spain, and to every good and virtuous queen in 
history. 

Mr. Tillman continued: “I believe she will improve politics, 
but ultimately politics will destroy her as we know her and 
love her.” This is the fear of a Senator coming from a State 
where women have not even the school vote, and where he has 
not had the smallest chance to observe the practical effect of 
the ballot on women. Contrast with his ignorance the voice of 
experience. The Hon. John W. Kingman of the Supreme Court 
of Wyoming says: “I have never heard any man complain that 
his wife was less interested in domestic economy because she 
had the right to vote and took an interest in making the com- 
munity respectable.” 

The women of Wyoming have had full suffrage for 44 years 
—long enough, surely, to see whether it is going to destroy them 
or make them unlovable—yet Wyoming has the smallest pro- 
portion of unmarried women to its population of any State in 
the Union. For the last quarter of a century the suffragists 
have had a standing challenge, inviting the opponents to find in 
all Wyoming two respectable men who will assert over their 
own names and addresses that equal suffrage has had any bad 
The opponents have thus far failed to re- 

A. 8. B. 


results whatever. 
spond. 





Let all Massachusetts suffragists remember the Bay State 
Festival and Bazar, to be held early in November, and keep busy 
making things and soliciting things from their friends. The 
Bazar cannot be made a success by a spurt at the last moment. 


Senator Tillman says: “It appéars to me that the relation 
between ‘votes for women’ and divorce, if not one of cause and 
effect, is at least one of mutual acceleration.” 

Senator Til:man is in some degree excusable for being 
under this wrong impression, inasmuch as it is an idea that 
has been sedulously cultivated by the opponents of equal rights. 
But it is wholly without foundation. 

Divorce is increasing all over the country. To make out a 
case against equal suffrage Senator Tillman would have to 
show that it is increasing faster in the suffrage States than 
elsewhere. As a matter of fact, the reverse is true. 

Rey. Francis Miner Moody, Secretary of the California Com- 
mission working to secure a uniform divorce law throughout 
the United States, published in The Woman Voter of February, 
1913, a noteworthy article showing by actual statistics that 
every State which has had. equal suffrage for a considerable 
number of years has declined markedly in its divorce rate as 
compared with the rest of the country. He points out that in 
Colorado the drop was so great as to be “astonishing.” 

Just before Colorado granted equal saffrage, in 1891 and 
1892, its average number of divorces per year was 937, For 
the three years immediately following the granting of equal 
suffrage—1894, 1895 and 1896—the average number of divorces 
per year was only 517. 

The Denver Post has pointed out that, during a series of 
years, the ratio of divorce to the population increased more 
than four times as fast in New York and Wisconsin as it did 
in Colorado. A. 8. B 


DIVORCE AND OATMEAL 


In their effort to prove that equal suffrage increases di 
vorce, the anti-suffragists resort to the most disingenuous rea- 
soning. In reckoning up the divorce rate of any State, it is 
obvious that we must take into account not merely the actual 
number of divorces granted, but the number of divorces in pro- 
portion to population. If a State doubles its population in ten 
years, and also doubles the number of its divorces, the propor- 
tion of domestic unhappiness is not greater at the end of the 
ten years than at the beginning. Since equal suffrage was 
granted, immigration has been pouring into all the suffrage 
States, and the population has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds. The Anti-Suffrage Association is circulating a traet 
giving the number of divorces granted in the o:der suffrage 
States each year during a considerable period, beginning with 
the first year after the ballot was given to women, It shows 
that year by year there has been a gradual increase, But no 
mention is made of the great and steady increase in population 
during the same time. 

It is as though the anti-suffragists should try to show that 
some article of food is unduly fattening as, for instance, oat 
meal. Suppose they said that John Smiih, Thomas Jones and 
Richard Robinson, who ate oatmeal, had doubled their weight 
in ten years; and suppose they omitted to mention that the 
three were growing boys; that they began eating oatmeal ai 
ten years old, and that, at twenty, they had doubled in height 
as well as in weight. The suppression of this fact would be 
clearly dishonest. When known, it would completely knock 
out the argument that oatmeal was excessively fattening, so 
far as it was based on the cases of John, Thomas and Richard— 
Wyoming, Colorado and Idaho—especially if it could be shown 
that in ten years many other lads of the same age, who did not 
eat oatmeal, had increased in weight more than those three had 
done. And the anti-suffrage theory about the monstrously fat- 
tening effects of oatmeal would be punctured like a _ burst 
bubble if it could furthermore be shown that Thomas (Colorado, 
the State oftenest quoted as a horrible example) had been un 
commonly plump at ten years old, but had fallen off greatly in 
weight as soon as he began to eat oatmeal, and actually weighed 
less at twenty, after ten years of oatmeal for breakfast, than 
he did at ten, before he had ever tasted that dangerous food. 

A. S. B. 





TWO EXAMPLES 


Senator Tillman in his anti-suffrage speech had much to say 
about chivalry. This inevitably recalls his far from chivalrous 
conduct toward his own daughter-in-law, in a case that has be- 
come famous. Only a few years ago, the Senator upheld the 
right of a drunken and dissipated husband te rob a virtuous 
wife of the custody of their children, and to hand them over to 
be reared by grandparents who had signaliy failed in bringing 
up their own son to be a good citizen. The public sympathy 
felt for young Mrs, Tillman was so great that it led to a change 
in the guardianship law of South Carolina—a law under which 
mothers in humble life had suffered for centuries without re. 
dress. 

Another striking example of anti-suffrage chivalry has been 
afforded within the last few days by Mr. Lawrence Rupp of East 
New York, whose case was mentioned in The Woman’s Journal 
last week. This extraordinarily mean little man is a mechanic. 
He gives his wife so little of his earnings that she is obliged 
to take in washing and sewing and go out to do cleaning in 
order to support the five ehildren. Natural'y, Mr. Rupp is op- 
posed to woman suffrage. Quite naturally, also, Mrs. Rupp 
favors it. The other night, after giving the children their sup: 
per and putting the younger ones to bed, Mrs. Rupp went out 
and took part in a street meeting, with other members of the 
Woman Suffrage Party. Her husband, who keeps very irregu- 
lar hours, came home about 9 P. M. Learning that his wife 
was at a suffrage meeting, he was furious. He went to the 
meeting and broke it up by his disorderly behavior. He claimed 
that he had had no supper, and incited a band of boys to assail 
his wife with catcalls and insulting remarks. Mrs. Rupp had 
him arrested, and he was brought up in the New Jersey Avenue 
Police Court the next day. 

Mr. Rupp said he was a German, and disapproved of votes 
for women. The judge asked him if he was naturalized. He 
said he was. The judge to'd him that, as an American citizen, 
he must conform to the laws of his adopted country, which gave 
him no right:to break up public meetings or to prevent his wife 
from taking part in them. Mr. Rupp promised never to do it 
again, and the judge let him go on suspended sentence. 

At the next suffrage meeting, Mrs. Rupp did not speak, but 
distributed literature. Even this outraged Mr. Rupp’s sensitive 








The success must be built up by working all summer. 


feelings, and he stood in the outskirts of the crowd and held | 
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forth about his domestic woes. Then he wént to the Society 
for the Prevention of CrieKy to Children, afid asked if he 
shou!d come into collision with the law again if he applied for a 
separation and the custody of the chidren. He said that the 
seventeen-year-old son and the two elder daughters were in 
sympathy with their mother (they might well be, when she 
took in washing to support them), but that the two smaller 
children loved their ill-used father. After reading in the papers 
a report of this interview, Mrs. Rupp secured from the Court 
of Domestic Relations a warrant for her husband’s arrest for 
desertion and non-support. When arraigned in this court Mr. 
Rupp owned that he did not support his family, but said that he 
would if his wife would stop going to suffrage meetings. Here, 
again, he was reprimanded by the magistrate, and warned that 
he had no right to make any such condition. The case was 
put over for two or three days; and in the meantime Mrs. 
Rupp’s heart softened—like the hearts of so many drunkards’ 
wives, who have their husbands arrested for nearly killing 
them, and then withdraw the complaint. In a lawyer's office 
she signed a statement that, owing to the persuasions of rela. 
tives, she withdrew her action against her husband; and that 
she promised to attend no more suffrage meetings, either oat- 
doors or in. Mr. Rupp signed a promise that he wou!d support 
his family, though, judging by previous experience, this will 
only mean that he will give them from ten to twenty-five cents 
a day. The case has aroused warm indignation in the breasts of 
so many women that Mr. Rupp has given an impetus to the suf. 
frage movement by the very extremity and meanness of his op- 
position to it. 

Now, we are far from saying that every man opposed to 
suffrage makes his wife take in washing to support the chil- 
dren; but every man of that sort is opposed to suffrage. Mr. 
Rupp is a typical anti. = A. S. B. 


JUDGE LINDSEY’S CASE 


On Sept. 1 Judge Lindsey will speak in Boston, and will 
give his own side of the story which his enemies have been 
telling against him. He wil! also reply to an article disparag- 
ing both woman suffrage and the Judge of Denver's Juvenile 
Court which was lately published in‘ the Boston Transcript by 
Rev. A. A. Bere of Tufts College. In the meantime, we will 
sum up the facts that we have already gathered in regard to 
this matter, 

The charge against Judge Lindsey is that he has been over- 
ienient in dealing with culprits charged with offences against 
girls, When this accusation came out, letters of inquiry were 
sent from the office of The Woman’s Journal to those persons 
in Denver to whom we usually apply for information in regard 
to canards about Colorado. They include prominent women 
who do not belong to the same political party as Judge Lindsey, 
and who have not always approved of his course in the past. 
Without exception, they tell us that, so far as they can learn, 
the present complaint against him has either no foundation at 
all or a very slight ore. 

When part of an accusation is clearly untrue, and must 
have been known to be untrue by those who made it, there is 
a strong probability that the whole accusation may turn out tc 
be groundless and malicious. The charge against Judge Lind- 
sey is that in 86 cases, taken from the jail records, only 16 boys 
and men (of course in the Juveni'e Court the cases are mostly 
those of boys) were sentenced for offenees against girls. An 
examination of the record shows that in 18 of these cases the 
defendant was discharged by the late District Attorney Willis 
V. Elliott, not by Judge Lindsey. Eight more cases were tried 
in other courts, not in Lindsey’s. In nine cases the defendants 
were tried by a jury, and were found not guilty. In three cases 
they were found not guilty by the Juvenile Court. Four de- 
fendants were sent to the penitentiary, three to the county jail 
and eleven to the reformatory. Thirty were placed on probation. 

There were a miscellaneeus lot of cases where leniency 
seemed reasonable. In some, the girl was older than the boy, 
and was as much responsible as he for their wrongdoing. In 
some, it was made clear that there was no intention of im- 
morality, and that the children were too young for any serious 
offense. In some cases the action was stopped at the request 
of the girl’s parents; in some, the girls married the young 
men With whom they had been invowed in improper conduct. 
In two cases, the defendants forfeited their bail and fled. One 
case included in the list was a ease of petty larceny, not of a 
wrong against girlhood. 

The 86 cases, when simmered down, leave but a small re- 
siduum on which to base any possible eomplaint that Judge 
Lindsey leans unduly to the side of mercy in dealing with such 
offenses. In a pamphlet published before this attack upon him 
was made, he explained why, as a general rule, he considers 
probation better than prison for youthful first offenders accused 
of misconduct with girls. He says: 

“In the first place, it is very difficult to obtain evidence or 
to convict in cases of the statutory charge. In nearly every 
case the jury will acquit if they find there is the slightest sus- 
picion about the character ef the youg girl involved.... From 
the experience in many of these cases we are of the opinion that 
it is better to,obtain a eonfession and submission to probation 
from the defendant, where it does not seem to be a vicious or 
chronic case, than to submit the case to trial before a jury. In 
nearly every case the jury will acquit, and perjury is encour- 
aged. ....We are all of the opinion that, in some cases which 
seem hope'ess of conviction, it is better to promise immunity 
from prison upon confession and submission to probation, for 
in this way we are enabled to protect many girls, to prevent 
perjury, and eventually to punish the offender if he repeats 
the offense.” 

That Judge Lindsey does not seek to shield assailants of 
girls from due punishment is proved by his introducing a bill to 
have women serve on juries. It did not pass. If it had, we 
should probably no longer find that, when such a cage goes t0 
a jury, “in nedrly every case the jury will acquit.” 

A. 8. B. 








The Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Denver Will 
not aly with the movement to recall Juvenile Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey. 

Mrs. Nella Bradbury, president of the Eighth district, W. C- 
T. U., has issued a statement to the effect that any insinuation 
that the union intends to petition against, or to take any move- 
ment in the campaign to oust Judge Lindséy,'is ‘entirely 00- 
warranted, 
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ONLY ONE WOMAN 


Judge Lindsey maintains that the Juvenile Court has 
dealt with all these cases in the best way that it could, under 
the circumstances, and has “succeeded in saving many girls, 
and boys, too, from a life of shame.” Others who are in a 
position to know the facts confirm this. The Denver Chief of 
Police, Felix O'Neill, writes: 

“During the time that I have been Chief of Police I have 
had occasion to come in personal contact with the work of the 
Juvenile Court, and I must say that the results obtained have 
been most beneficial. I was also the Warden at the State Re 
formatory at Buena Vista for a number of years, and while 
there received a great many prisoners who were sentenced 
from Judge Lindsey’s court, especially in cases concerning girls, 
and I know positively that the manner in which the cases were 
handled was the very best from every standpoint, both with 
regard to the morai protection of the girl, and for the redemp- 
tion of the offender.” 

One thing is sure: if Judge Lindsey had been habitually 
lax in dealing with cases of this kind, more than one woman in 
Denver would be ready to help bring him to book. But about 
the only woman whose name can be ascertained as connected 
with the so-called “Women’s Protective League,” the organiza- 
tion making these charges against Lindsey, is Dr. Mary E. 
Bates, an ancient enemy of the Judge in his big fight with 
Denver’s corrupt Public Utility corporations. Ellis Meredith 
Clement, President of the Election Commission, writes: 

“The organization which Dr. Bates is attempting to perrect 
seems mostly on paper; at least, one of the newspaper women 
who called on me said she had not been able to find anyone who 
was a@ member; everybody has received an invitation to join, 
but no one responded. . . For years Judge Lindsey has com- 
plained that he could not get convictions for this kind of offense 
because the jury would not convict.” 

Chief of Police O’Neill writes: 

“Now, as to the statement that the women of Denver are 
back of the movement to recall Judge Lindsey: 

“First, I will state that Dr. Mary E. Bates is notoriously 
unreliable. She has been known to start things of this kind 
before, where there was absolutely no foundation. 

“Second, there has been no recall started as yet. And as 
for the women being back of it, about the only woman I can 
find back of it is Dr, Bates herself. The statement that the 
prominent women of Denver say that ‘the Juvenile Court is a 
farce, is maintained at a useless expense, and that a worse con- 
dition now prevails in Denver than before the court was cre- 
ated,’ is notortously, viciously and absolutely untrue. 

“This is further supported by the fact that Judge Lindsey 
was elected at the spring election (May, 1912) by over 27,000 
majority, and at the fall election (November, 1912) by over 
35,000 majority. The people, and especially the women, are 
back of him. 

“So far as I can learn, the present attack on Judge Lindsey 
is inspired by the enemies he made on account of his ‘Beast and 
Jungle’ stories, which everybody here knows were true.” 

Omar E. Garwood writes to the same general effect. <A 
distinguished Colorado woman, highly and universally respected, 
says in a private letter: 

“The Women’s Protective League does not disclose its 
membership except in one instance. Its founder and putative 
head is Dr. Mary E. Bates, an ancient enemy of the ‘little Judge.’ 
The organization.is also financed—there can be no doubt of that 
—by the men who have long sought, but thus far vainly, to ‘get’ 
Judge Lindsey.” She confirms the statement that no petition for 
Judge Lindsey’s recall has yet, beem started, and adds that most 
of the promnent women whom she has questioned “seem to re- 
sent strongly the pronunciamentos of the so-called ‘Protective 
League’ and to deprecate this latest attack upon a man who is, 
no doubt, misled’ at times by his enthusiasms, but who has 
been and still is a great power for good in the community.” 

A. 8S. B. 


DENVER BACKS THE JUDGE 


Rey. Mr. Berle says nobody really wants Lindsey for Judge 
of the Juvenile Court. Considering that he has been elected 
to that position six times, in the teeth of the most violent oppo- 
sition, and has run far ahead of his ticket, it looks asif a few 
People wanted him. Dr. Berle’s explanation—that they vote 
for him because they think it would discredit Colorado in public 
Opinion if he were defeated—is hardly convincing. The most 





impassioned appeals were made to the voters to defeat him en. 


the express ground that he had discredited Colorado in public 
Cpinion by his revelations in “The Beast and the Jungle.” The 
voters answered by sending him back with an increased ma- 
jority, 

The Denver papers are taking much less notice of this 
attack on Judge Lindsey than the Eastern papers. When we 
remember the pluck he showed in tackling the great corrupt 
corporations of Denver; when we recall the repeated efforts 
they have made since then to ruin him, and the long series of 
trumped-up charges they have brought against him, we may 
be reasonably sure that this latest accusation belongs to the 
Same brood. Let all who can possibly do so go to the meeting 
and hear Judge Lindsey speak for himself. A. 8. B. 


OREGON SHOWS CHANGE 


Mrs. Sarah A. Evans of Portland, President of the Oregon 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, gives in the Galveston 
Tribune an account of the workings of equal suffrage since its 
adoption last November. She says: 

“Oregdm has not had a State election since suffrage car- 
tied, but in many municipal elections women have been active 
Participants. In one town a woman was elected mayor, and 
it a number to minor offices. 

“All over the State women have taken up the study of po- 
litica] science, civil government, etc., and are showing a won- 
derful disposition to inform themselves. 

“There is little office seeking among the representative 
Women, 

“The changed attitude of men toward women, while holding 
* spice of humor, is marked; and whether it is from policy or 
Politics, since being enfranchised women have secured, through 
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for girls; a minimum wage for women; a sterilization bill; 
more rigid laws against wife desertion, and a law requiring a 
health ccr.ifieate from a man before a marriage license can be 
obtained. “ 

“In every branch of woman’s work concessions have been 
made, In Portland’s department stores, for instance, which for 
years have withstood the importunities of the club women, the 
employees have had their time cut down an hour a day, with 
increased wages. In fact, women’s wages have been increased 
all along the line, 

“All this may not be because women are politically equal, 
but if not it is a remarkable coincidence; and a man in Oregon 
who admits he did not vote for suffrage could only be found 
with an X-ray.” 

The New York Evening Post tells an amusing story of a 
man who was arrested for chicken-stealing. He had no money, 
no witnesses to character, and small hope of getting off. 

“Sam Jackson, you are in custody of the law,” announced 
the judge. “The State provides counsel for those who lack it. 
I hereby appoint these two gentlemen present in court to de- 
fend you. Have you anything to say?” 

Sam’s face brightened. 

“Two lawyers, yo’ Honah!” he exclaimed delightedly, and 
then added: “Yas, yo’ Honah—but ef it ain’t crowdin’ the law, 
cain’t I swap off one of dem lawyers for a witness?” 

That is what the anti-suffragists need to do. They have 
plenty of volunteer lawyers to argue learnedly that equal suf- 
frage will and must work harm, but hardly any witnesses to 
testify as a matter of fact that it has actually done so. The 
suffragists, on the other hand, have a host of witnesses, includ- 
ing the most representative men and women of the enfran- 
chised States, A. 8S. B. 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE MILITANCY 


Miss Martha Klatschken, field secretary of the Woman Sutf- 
frage party, was hit with a paper bag of water while making 
a suffrage speech yesterday afternoon in front of the car barns 
on Fourteenth street between avenues A and B. 

“Corporal” Martha was standing om a chair, addressing a 
large audience of car men when the bag struck her on the hip, 
exploding and drenching her to the skin—New York Sun, Aug. 
21, 








Miss Klatschken suffered a few weeks ago from a shower 
of snuff thrown into a meeting. Nor is this her first experience 
With water, as a bucketful was emptied upon her at a street 
meeting about a month ago.—New York Tribune, Aug. 21. 

Several women prominent in the suffrage movement flocked 
to the police court in Yonkers today to press a charge against 
John H.-Davis, a Yonkers hotel keeper, accused of circulating 
objectionable literature in the guise of suffrage propaganda. 

Miss Martha Klatschken, of No. 48 East Thirty-fourth street, 
New York, charges that Davis stood in front of the suffrage 
booth at the Greater New York Fair and handed out cards on 
which was printed what purported to be an excerpt from the 
address of Mrs. Mary Calhoun at a convention in Maine. The 
message, according to the complaining witnesses, was unfit to 
read. Davis will receive a jury’ trial—New York Evening 
Journal, Aug. 21. 


FOR CONVERTING MOTHERS 


Friends of equal suffrage are interested in the first bulletin 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau, which Miss Julia C, Lathrop 
has issued. It tells what American cities are doing and can do 
to prevent infant mortality and the high death rate of children 
under five years of age. 

The bulletin describes in detail the features of a successful 
baby-saving campaign. It mentions encouragement of breast- 
feeding, inspection of milk supply, establishment of milk sta- 
tions, baby clinics, a corps of visiting nurses, prenatal care of 
expectant mothers, instruction of mothers, forming “little moth- 
er” leagues, destruction of flies, attention to housing conditions, 
and the thorough watering of the streets. The bulletin advises 
city health officials to establish a continuous graphic statement of 
the births and deaths of babies by means of different colored 
pins placed on ward maps, and urges the prompt registration of 
births in order that the baby may be brought under observation 
as soon as possible. 

The report states that the efforts of city health officials in 

the last ten years have resulted in reducing the general death 
rate of cities below that of rural districts and villages; that 
babies die of diseases which are largely preventable, and that 
therefore welfare work directed toward saving their lives usu- 
ally meets with immediate and decided response. In New York 
and Philadelphia, for instance, systematic baby-saving cam- 
paigns have shown a reduction of between 30 and 40 per cent. 
in the deaths of children under two years of age. 
Miss Lathrop reports that practically the only limit of the 
good results to be obtained by enthusiastic campaigns lies in 
the financial side of the question. The report furnishes excel- 
lent data for converting mothers to votes for women. It is pro- 
posed to issue a similar bulletin every year, A. E. R. 








Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, of Washington, President of the 
National Council of Women Voters, was indignant over Senator 
Tillman’s allusion to “the weak-kneed men who favor woman 
suffrage.” She said: “I am not familiar with ‘weak-kneed’ 
men. We don’t have that class of men in the West. But we 
have the men who favored woman suffrage strongly enough to 
vote for it, and who, having seen it in operation, still favor it— 
strong, broad-shouldered, stalwart men, who stand for and by 
women. What these strong men of the West think about 
woman suffrage from an actual knowledge of it can be seen by 
the Senator if he will look at the constantly growing greup of 
suffrage States on the map.” 





Miss Alice Carpenter of Boston and New York has recently 


gone to Colorado, where she has heard more or less about the 
charges made against Judge Lindsey and the Denver Juvenile 
Court. 
has been said in defense of the judge and his work. She says: 


She has written, confirming practically everything that 


“How far politics enters into the situation no one can tell. 


There has been some wWell-fostered resentment at his playing 
the last Legislature, a mothers’ pension bill; an industrial home| %° active.a part in the political campaign of last fall.” 











A SUMMER SECRET 


Buff and Blue New Colors Adopted to Catch the Eye 
and Win the Way to New Converts 














What is the secret of the unprecedented amount of busl- 
ness The Woman’s Journal has been doing straight through 
the summer? It is still August. The cities are hot and dry and 
dusty. Nearly everyone we know is away enjoying the rest and 
quiet of the country, shore, or mountains. And yet “business” 
continues to pour in. 

A full office force has been busy all summer. Extra helpers 
have had to be employed to allow for vacatons. New workers 
and volunteers have helped and still the work continues to 
overwhelm us, 

An excellent business in sales of single copies of the paper 
is being built up. Every week, often every day, we ship Jour- 
nals by the hundred to individual workers scattered all over the 
country. The orders come from far and near—West Virginia, 
New York, South Dakota, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania—they come from practically every place where 
suffrage meetings are being held. 

Selling single copies of the paper to new readers ia the 
kind of propaganda work and business combined that we want 
to encourage especially. Ks influence is far-reaching: It intro- 
duces votes for women to possible new converts. It furnishes 
news and information of one of the most talked-of subjects of 
modern times. It furnishes an ever interesting topic of con- 
versation. It gives facts, figures, and data from which te argue. 
It helps the open-minded to conviction. It furnishes encour- 
agement to the timid and inspiration to the hard-working. It 
introduces the paper to those who will be impressed to know 
that the suffragists have a paper of their own which gives the 
news of the whole world movement. A five-cent paper in the 
hands of new readers may mean mrany new regular subscribers 
and may develop excelleut new workers for the cause at large. 
Selling single copies of the paper is the most profitable end 
of the business. It brings a good profit to the publisher and 
to the individual, league or organization which does the selling. 
Write for our cash offer; many leagues arouse local interest 
and make money by it. 

During the past two months the orders for The Woman’s 
Journal “newsy” bags have been heavier than ever before at 
any month in the year, Every bag on hand has been shipped; 
one hundred new ones are being made; more than half of them 
have already been shipped to fill rush orders; and yesterday we 
asked a manufacturer to figure on an order for 500. Wherever 
our “newsy” bags go, The Woman’s Journal is sure to be ad- 
vertised and votes for woman is sure to become a well-known 
slogan, for the lettering on the bags is this: “Votes for Women. 
The Woman's Journal. 5 cents a copy.” 

The new bags we are using now are attractive. They are 
buff and blue in color, They have a money pocket. They are 
made of a firm weave of cloth whch does not quickly show the 
dirt. These bags are expensive. We, therefore, ask that they 
be paid for at 25 cents each. (We may be able to quote a 
better figure later.) Bags will be loaned free of charge when 
necessary on condition that they be returned. Of course, we 
wish to have hundreds more of these pretty bags in use all 
over the country as soon as possible. 

The volume of business is growing because the cause is 
marching on so rapidly and because The Woman's Journal is 
becoming better known every day. The growth of the Journal 
means the growth of the movement. Give the cause a “boost” 
by selling the paper at meetngs, on the streets, to your neigh- 
bors and friends. Do not let an opportunity pass. Remember 
that big business for The Woman's Journal depends on smail 
as well as large sales everywhere. Agnes E. Ryan. 


WOMEN MORE RESPECTED 


“What women are doing with suffrage is nothing to what 
suffrage is doing with women,” said Maud Younger in her report 
on suffrage in California at the International Suffrage Congress 
at Budapest. ‘Most of our suffrage societies have become civic 
clubs for the study and discussion of public questions. They 
are non-partisan, and include women of every political affiliation 
and every class of society. One such organization, the Califor 
nia Civic League, has 27 branches througheut the State, and 
thousands of members, The result of this activity is felt in 
our body politic. 

“The main point I wish to bring out is the changed attitude 
of the community toward the woman since she has acquired the 
dignity of the vote. It shows today in greater companionship 
between husband and wife, it shows in the greater deference 
which the growing son now pays his mother’s opinion. The 
working woman finds it in the treatment by her employer and 
the men on the street. All women find it in the more respect- 
ful attitude of the community; and when they tell you that en- 
franchised women no longer stand on pedestals, suffrage women 
say, ‘Get rid of the old pedestals a thousand times for the sake 
of the finer and broader pedestal upon which enfranchised wom- 
anhood stands.’” 








FOR SALE 


Bound volumes of The Woman's Journal are for sale at $3.00 
per volume, transportation prepaid. The volumes of the past 
few years are of especial value for reference, for debates, lec- 
tures, articles, and statistics. Will you have at least one volume 
put in your public library? The Woman’s Journal. is in its forty- 
fourth year, and almost all of the bound volumes from 1870 to 
Special rateg for full set. Write for par- 





1912 are in stock. 


ticulars. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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THE NEW FREEDOM 


By Helena Bingham 








‘There's a new star ef beauty a-gleam 
in the sky, 

It shines with a radiance that never 
will die; 

It points a new birthpiace—O, hail it 
with joy, 

Of freedom for women!—TIn our own 
Illinois. 


From the western horizon stars have 
ris’n one by one; 

Their march has been slow toward 
the birth of the sun; 

But the river is crossed, and Illinois 
stands 

Giving franchise to women with wel- 
coming hands! 


A leader she is on this great east 
divide, 

And others will hasten for place by 
her side, 

For the wave it is mighty! The world 
hears the strain 

That is rolling triumphant from far 
western p'ain. 


If pay must be made for the entrance 
to State, 

If for work that is done, you may 
pass through the gate, 

Then the lives of our pioneer-women 
will show 

That the price has been paid, tho’ the 
recompense slow, 


In the days when the 
new and untilled, 

When poverty’s snarl made fresh woe 
to be stilled, 

They stood as they now stand 
helpers and bold— 

And their name it is legion, their his 
tory untold! 


country Was 


The great bridge of freedom that 
spans from the Gate 

With its first eastern buttress in this 
our loved State, 

Wi'l ne'er be completed until we can 
boast 

Full franchise for women from coast 
unto coast. 

Then let out the banner—let it float 
toward the skies! 

Let all know the story with truth 


reading eyes. 

Make haste, oh, ye laggards, that the 
whole world may see, 

Our flag o'er a land that is all not 
half free! 


TOWN WOMEN ASK 
FOR RECOGNITION 


Women Progressives in Fram- 
ingham Despite Hasty Action 
Nominated for Committee 
Despite a hasty decision of some of 

the men of the Progressive Party at 

Framingham, Mass., women members 

have determined to secure recognition 

upon the town committee if possible. 

The campaign which they have pur- 

sued has aroused considerable inter- 

est. 

42st year several women were up- 
on this committee, but this year the 
statement was made that women 
could not legally be nominated and 
elected to an elective office. Accord- 
ingly, the list of fifteen candidates 

did not include any women, The 

women, however, not at all satisfied 

with this conclusion, learned from 

Attorney General Swift that they 

could be nominated. Papers were 

circulated, and three women are in 
the field for the committee. Inas- 
much as there are but fifteen posi- 
tions and eighteen candidates, three 
of whom are women, the outcome will 
be watched with interest. The wom- 

en candidates are Mrs, Hattie B. D. 

Miles, Mrs. Lillian Kehew and Miss 

Mary Daisley. 
“Although there are more candi- 

dates than places to be filled, there 

is no ill-feeling whatever,” said Mr. 

Miles, who is also a candidate, “Some 





ARGUMENTS OVER 
VOTES AT HAND 
When Some Women Are Doing 


Wonders with Ballot, Who 
Shall Prevent Others? 








A witty address was made by Mrs. 
William H. Felten of Georgia at a re- 
cent suffrage meeting in Atlanta, She 
said, in part: 

Nine sovereign States have acted in 
concert, and the women are pulling 
the business of those States up to a 
higher plane, and the men are enthu- 
siastic as to results. Whether wom- 
en want the ballot or will pay no at- 
tention to its responsibilities has 
nothing to do with these established 
facts. The day of argument has 
closed—the day of voting is there, and 
in force. 

Whether women will vote as their 
husbands do has already passed the 
trial stage in nine States. Whether 
they will destroy domestic peace is 
no longer a matter to be voted on. 
They are in, and to stay. 

Whether women are too nice and 
genteel to go into a crowd to cast a 
ballot, or whether bad women will 
seize the reins of government and 


They are doing their work in a most 
pleasing way to the men voters who 
risked these dangers and won the vic- 
tory. Whether women always tease 


own way, and cut up high jinks in 
every public test, has nothing to do 
with the steady vote going element 
in those nine States where the women 
go to the polls and deposit a slip of 
paper just as they have been accus- 
tomed to go to the postoffice and de- 
posit a letter with a stamp on it. One 
was only a threat, and the other is 
the refutation of a false idea. 
Whether George Washington did 
not say “Votes for women,” or Moses 
or Elijah or Jeremiah failed to say 
“Votes for women” is not worthy of 
attention now. Whether women were 
not educated in early times because 
they were only made for man’s use 
and abuse, has nothing to do with our 
text. Whether St. Paul's direction to 
cover a woman's head is to be taken 
politically or religiously or scientifi- 
cally or geographically has nothing to 
do with this burning issue, namely: 
Women in nine States are doing won- 
ders with the voting privilege, and 
the question that appeals to every 
sensible man is whether he can af- 
ford to assume the authority to for- 
bid it to other women nearer home? 


PITCHFORK BEN 
ASSAULTED MEN 


Replies to South Carolina Sena- 
tor Show That He Implicated 
Both Sexes 











Senator Tillman’s recent tirade in 
the United States Senate, in which he 
denounced woman suffrage and poli- 
tics in general, has called forth a 
storm of replies. It has been gener- 
ally pointed out that his attack is di- 
rected as much against men as 
women. Mrs. B. C. Gudden, a well- 
known Wisconsin suffragist, says: 
“The sooner men are disfranchised, 
the better for the State and family, 
judging from Senator Tillman’s anti- 
suffrage comparison of politics with 
defiling pitch. The  well-seasoned 
senator would prefer degraded, cor- 
rupt politics to degraded and bad 
women, an insinuation which affronts 
over a million earnest women voters 
and indirectly millions of good men.” 
The New Haven Union also says: 
“Tillman’s attack was not alone on 
woman suffrage, but certainly was an 


of the men thought at first that the|insult to the intelligence of the men 


women could not sit this year, but as| voters; for 
they | women 


soon as it was learned that 


lated for them, as they were on the 
present committee and did fine work. 
I believe that the Progressives here| and 
be good 
policy to continue to have women on} ballot 


feel generally that it will 


their town committee.” 


The Woman Suffrage Union of Ser 


via has given its energies since the 
3alkan war to 
caring for those left unprovided for 
The president of the] the wages paid to them, will be estab 


breaking out of the 


and helpless. 
Unon is organizing a home for father 
less children. One of the vice-presi 


dents is at Monistar organizing relief| commissioner. 
work, while another has organized a 
hospital run entirely by women and 
considered to be the best in Belgrade 


Tillman said: 


would get 
abet the women 
loyal 


either. Any 


this.” 





lished by the Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics, according to John T. Fitzpatrick 
Miss Nell Quick of St 
Louis, who 





‘That| expected. 
the ballot (con- 
could, nomination papers were circu-| ceded by men of course) and then! well to the good audience that had 
the women would ruin the country.’|been gathered for them. The play 

“Now if the men are going to aid;serves as an excellent attraction to 
“to ruin the! bring the people together, and there 
country” the men should not have thejis always an opportunity for a suf- 
Americanjfrage address and for the sale of 
north of South Carolina will admit} Woman’s Journals and other suffrage 


A Woman’s Bureau, the purpose of 
which is to look after the condition of|lors of Copenhagen are doing work 
women wage-earners in Missouri and} that the fifty-five men were appar- 


is connected with the| and that the Health Commissioners in 


Woman’s Trade Union of that city,| charge of adopted children shall be 
will be the head of the bureau. 


ONLY WISE WEAR 
YELLOW DAHLIAS 


Suffrage Guests Distinguished at 
Mrs. Pitman’s Reception in 
Marion Summer Colony 








A large bow! of single dahlias, white 
with yellow centres, confronted the 
guests when Mrs. Benjamin F. Pit- 
man opened “Edgewater,” her sum 
mer home at Marion, Mass., for a re: 
ception in the interests of suffrage. 
A!l guests who declared themselves 
suffragists were decorated with one 
of the dahlias, 

Mrs. Medill McCormick of Illinois, 
Mrs, Maud Wood Park of Boston and 


were the guests of honor, and proved 


in a most scholarly manner the 
raison d’étre of the movement. 


Vote Was Won” in Illinois, 
gave a general talk intended to en 


understand the movement. Her fair 
eloquent, yet concise, style of placing 


blast the fabrie, is an ancient story.) tne subject before the minds of those| Rebecca Aldridge, organized the first 


who are not prejudiced and her un 
usual charm of manner make it in 


Among those decorated with the 
dahiias were Mrs. Alfred Winsor and 


Mrs. D. D. 


friend of Susan B. Anthony; Mrs 


and her sister, Mrs. Ruggles; Mrs 
Mrs. Horace Shephard and a great 
many others. The whole neighborhood 
seems alive with interest in the ques- 
tion, 


DRAMA PLEASES 
NUTMEG STATE 
Connecticut Players on Suffrage 


Tour With “How the Vote 
Was Won” 





The Connecticut Woman Suffrage 
Association is feeling highly satisfied 
with the work that is being done by 
means of the little play, “How the 
Vote Was Won,” writes Mrs. Annie 
J. Porritt. The cast of ten, two men 
and eight women, has been recruited 
entirely in Connecticut, and it is un- 
der the management of Miss Alyse 
Gregory, one of the State organizers. 
The play has been carefully perfected, 
and at its first presentation at Nor- 
walk it won an immediate success. 
The third performance was recently 
given at Saybrook, and this week 
there are three more towns which 
are to have the opportunity of seeing 
the Connecticut players in this suf- 
frage farce. The Saybrook perform: 
ance was an unqualified success. Be- 
fore the play a suffrage address was 
given by Mrs. Donald R. Hooker, pres- 
ident of the Maryland Just Govern- 
ment League, and the “March of the 
Women” was sung at the conclusion 
by the Camp Fire Girls, who had al- 
ready done excellent work in adver- 
tising the entertainment and selling 
tickets. Mrs. George H. Day of Hart- 
ford presided, and to her energy and 
interest was due much of the success 
of the evening. 

Over $100 was taken in for the 
tickets, and when it is remembered 
that Saybrook is a small town on the 
shore of Long Island Sound it will be 
realized that the success of the play 
was as complete as could possibly be 


The Connecticut players responded 





literature. 





The thirteen women City Council- 


-|ently too busy to attend to, says The 
-|Common Cause. They have arranged 
that women inspectors shall be em- 
ployed in women’s lodging houses 


women. 


Miss Maud Bassett Gorham, Ph. D.,| married, who qualified as a lawyer in 


an effective trio. Miss Gorham showed | tice at Hammerfest. 


Mrs. McCormick, after stating why] County, IIL, reports increased interest 
woman suffrage seemed right to her,|in suffrage and more frequent calls 
gave a thrilling account of “How the| for literature. 
Mrs. Park| doubled in membership within the last 
two months. 
lighten those who really desired tc} ¥@8S is being conducted. 


cq 
Pennsylvania, is president of the Anna 
evitable that she should always suc-|!!. Shaw League of Pittsburgh. 


ceed in making many converts to suf-| ee represented her race at the Na- 
brave}and nag and scramble to have their frage, tional Convention in Philadelphia, 


her daughter, Mrs. Collins; Rev. and cisco and Los Angeles has been unani- 
Addison. Mr. Andrew of| ™ously elected by the Progressive na- 
Marion and Mrs. Alk n, who was a|tional committee at Washington, to 
the office of California national com- 
Wirt Dexter, Mrs. John C, Edwards|™itteeman, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Mrs. 


Robert Gould Shaw, 2nd, Miss Salano,| Blaney. 
ing in Europe. 


Suffrage leagues have just been or- 
ganized at Manasquan and Tom’s 
River, N. J. 





Mrs. Carlos Stoddard of New 
Haven recently debated with Miss 
Alice Hill Chittenden, anti-suffragist 
speaker, at Madison, Conn, 

Miss Annette Abbott Adams, a San 
Francisco. woman lawyer, recently 
won her first case and was compli- 
mented by the judge on the manner 
in which she handled the case, 





Norway has its first woman judge. 
Ruth Sorensen, 36 years old, and un- 


1900, was recently appointed as a jus- 


. — 





The Woman's Party of Cook 


The club has nearly 


A house-to-house can- 





Mrs. Harriet A. Lee, who with Mrs. 


Suffrage Club among colored women in 


Mrs. 





Mrs. John D. Hooker of San Fran- 


Isabella 
Mrs. Hooker is now travel- 





The Ohio Board of Agriculture has 
graciously granted space to the 
Franklin County Suffrage Association 
in the auditorium at the State Fair 
Grounds, just west of the Woman’s 
Building. This is said to be a pecu- 
liarly felicitous space for propaganda 
work, inasmuch as it will be in the 
neighborhood of several interesting 
events, among which is the exhibit in 
the interest of better babies. 





At the monthly meeting of the 
Newport County (R. I.) Woman Suf- 
frage League, recently, in the Chan- 
ning parlors there was a large attend- 
ance, with Bishop Darlington of Har- 
risburg, Pa., presiding. Before intro- 
ducing the speakers the bishop said 
woman suffrage is the basis of all re- 
forms, political and social, and an ab- 
solute necessity before many great 
reforms can be affected. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Howe Hall, honorary president 
of the New Jersey W. S. A., Miss 
Grace I. Colbron of New York, and 


Wisconsin suffragists have been de- 
nied a booth on the State fair grounds 
by the State Fair Board. 





Mrs. Maude Murray Miller has been 
appointed the woman member of the 
new Ohio Board of Censorg for moy- 
ing pictures by Gov. Cox. 





The officers of the Illinois E. 8S. A. 
are considering the advisability of 
sending two representatives to North 
Dakota for the suffrage campaign 
there. 





Women were registering every day 
last week in large numbers at Salem, 
Ore. A special sewer bond election is 
to be held there Sept. 10, and in order 
to vote all women had to register be- 
fore Aug. 26. 





Mr. Granville Fernald made the pre. 
diction at the recent meeting of the 
Oxford Pomona Grange in Maine that 
by next year the suffrage column 
would probably comprise at least fif- 
teen states. He was greeted by a 
round of applause. 





One of the most significant signs 
of the development of the equal suf- 
frage movement is its extension to 
India, where successful meetings in 
behalf of the cause are being held 
and where unusual interest is 
shown in the demand for women’s 
enfranchisement. 





For a conservative New England 
State New Hampshire has reason to 
be proud of the fact that both of its 
senators, Gallinger and Hollis, are 
outspoken in their support of equal 
suffrage. One of the State’s two Con- 
gressmen, Mr. Stevens, introduced 
the suffrage bill in the last New 
Hlampshire Legislature, 





The Kentucky Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation made good use of its opportu- 
nity to present its claims before the 
County Teackers’ Institutes last week. 
A vigorous campaign is being con- 
ducted by the President of the asso- 
ciation, assisted by a number of 
speakers from different parts of the 
State. 





Three more women have been made 
members of the Legion of Honor of 
France. They are Mme. Cecile Louise 
Stephanie Chaminade-Carbonnel, the 
most famous living woman composer; 
Mlle. Stoude, directoress of the Higlt 
School for Girls in Paris, and Mme 
Prevost, inspectress of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Since the order wag 
established in 1802 more than a hun- 
dred women have been honored by 
membership in it. One of the earliest 
elections was that of Rosa Bonheur, 
while Mme. Curie is one of the most 





Miss Edith Marsden spoke. 


famous members. 
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NAL 


w& A PRISON 


My eight days’ license had expired. 
The police were massed outside the 
Bromley Public Hall where I was 
speaking, waiting to arrest me. Num- 
bers of detectives in plain clothes 
within were amongst the audience; 
the people hissed and howled at them 
and they threatened them with sticks. 
At the close of the meeting, the peo- 
ple, declaring that I should not be ar- 
rested, crowded down the stairs and 
out in a thick mass with men in the 
centre of them all. The police rushed 
at us, striving to break our ranks and 
to force a way through to me, Then 
the fire hose was turned on the po- 
lice, one policeman was bowled over 
like a nine-pin, others were pushed 
back and we rushed past and into the 
shop where I had been told that I was 
to stay. So for that night I went free. 

On the following Sunday, Trafalgar 
Square was filled with men and 
women. They say there has not been 
so large a crowd there since the 
eighties. In spite of a host of uni- 
formed policemen and detectives I 
found my way to the platform. The 
people greeted me with cheers. 
Eagerly they agreed to go with me 
to Downing Street to carry our 
Women’s Declaration of Independence 
to the Prime Minister’s official resi- 
dence. I sprang from the plinth. 
Friends caught me and closed around 
me, forcing the police away. All the 
vast gathering swarmed behind. 

At the top of Whitehall we met po- 
licemen on horseback. We rushed be- 
tween them and pressed on. The peo- 
ple protecting me were in a _ thick 
bunch with their arms around each 
other. “Coppers behind us, coppers 
behind us,” hoarse voices shouted. 
There were policemen dragging us 
from the rear. A number of con- 
stables came running towards us up 
Whitehall. They closed with us strik- 
ing at men and women, There was a 
growling, thundrous sound around me, 
the deep anger of many voices such as 
I had never heard before. A thin, 
bald-headed man in poor clothes was 
knocked down just beside me. He 
rolled on the ground. I called out 
but we were swept on—over him I 
feared. The people just in front be- 


gan to shout, “Keep back, keep back.”’ | 


There was someone else on the 
ground. I and those beside me almost 
shouted. We tried to stop. It was no 
use; we were forced on. I saw some- 
thing dark on the ground. I felt 
something soft. It was a woman I 
thought. I was borne on forward by 
the arms and shoulders. I drew up 
my feet that I might not step on what 
wags on the ground. That was all that 
I could do. 

There was a taxi-cab in the middle 
of the road right in our path. My 
friends opened the door and asked me 
to ride away, hoping that I might thus 
elude the police. I said: “I am going 
with you to Downing Street.” The 
cab door was shut. We passed on. 
Soon reinforcements from Scotland— 
a great company—came upon us. 
Dashing in among the men and women 
who protected me, striking them, 
knoeking them down, arresting some, 
they dragged me away. My hat was 
torn off in the struggle. Policemen 
were on every side of me. Two of 
them gripped and bruised my arms, 
dragging me along. 
lowed calling to me. 


As I was forced down the end of} 
Downing street, I saw a double cor-| 


don of foot police drawn across the | 
head of it and at the other end a mass 


of mounted men. I called to the peo: | 


ple to go there and tried to wrench | 
myself free that I might go with them. 
The polieemen dug their fingers into 
my flesh. One of them took out his 
truncheon and grasped it tight against 
my hand and arm. The back of my 
left hand was bruised from it all next 
day. Several women rushed up to me 
and were arrested, and one girl who 
did not know any of us or even what 
the trouble was about, called out: “Oh 
you should not hurt her,” and was 
taken into custody. They dragged me 
into a Cannon Row police station. The 
charge room was soon crowded with 
men and women and the police who 
had arrested them, Many. of our 
friends had received very violent 
usage, clothes had been torn and faces 
Scratched. 

It was very hot, the air was ex- 
hausted, but the windows were kept 


The crowd fol- | 


* 
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By E, Sylvia Pankhurst 


from seeing us. Some of the women 
asked the police to give me a drink, 
and after a time two glasses of water 
were brought for the prisoners, but I 
did not take any, for I was alréadg be- 
ginning the hunger and thirst strike. 
The business of charging the prison- 
ers was a very slow one, and when 
the police vigilance relaxed I went to 
the window and opened the casement 
a few inches. A policeman at once 
shut it, and as he did so I saw that 
there were two tumblers, one within 
the other, standing on the sill. I 
snatched them up and threw them 
through the pane. I cut my finger a 
little, but we had air at last. Then I 
went back to my seat. 

Just as the last of our comrades 
were being charged, three big detec- 
tives came to me, saying: “Miss 
Pankhurst, will you come into the doc- 
tor’s room?” 

“Why should I go into the doctor's 
room?” I asked, but one of them said 
“Carry her,” and they suddenly seized 
me and dragged me out of the charge 
room to the yard outside and into a 
taxicab. Then the three big men got 
into the cab with me. I knew that it 
was the rule that women prisoners 
who are being taken from the police 
court to prison shall be accompanied 
by a woman, and though I personally 
feit quite able to take care of myself 
I felt it my duty to eall attention to 
this as the rule has been made for 
the protection of women prisoners. 
No notice was taken of my protest, 
and when I tried to get at the cab 
window the policemen seized my 
wrists and held them all the way to 
Holloway. So, hatless and without so 
much as a brush and comb, I was 
taken back to gaol to begin my 
hunger, thirst and sleep strike. When 
I reached my cell, the same cell in 
the hospital in which during February 
and March I had been forcibly fed for 
five weeks, I began to pace up and 
down. 

A woman officer came to me and 
said that I must not make a noise. I 
knew that one side of my cell 
was a staircase and on the other the 
lavatory and the sink where the wash- 
ing up is done, so that I was unlikely 
to disturb anyone; but I took a 
| blanket from the bed and laid it on 
| the floor to deaden the sound of my 
| footsteps, lest any of the other wom- 
| en prisoners should hear them and be 
| kept awake. 
| Then I walked on and on, five short 
steps across the cell and five short 
steps back, on and on, on and on. The 
gaslight hurt my eyes. I covered the 
square pane of glass by which it shone 
; in with a card, but still the shine of 
|it made me dizzy as I turned. Through 
| the heavy chequered bars of the win- 
| dow I watched the sky, a _ misty 
| blackish grey charged with an under 
| glow of angry yellow fire, sullen and 
| ominous, cast by the lights of Lon- 
don streets. 

As the hours dragged their slow 
| way I stumbled often over the blanket 
| that wrinkled up and caught in my 
| feet. Often I stooped with dizzy brain 
| to straighten it. The walking, the 
| ceaseless walking when I was so tired, 
made me grow sick, sick and faint. 
I was stumbling, falling to my knees, 
clutching, as one drowning, at the bed 
or chair. Sometimes I think I slept 
an instant or two as I lay, for sleep 
| seemed to be dogging me as I walked. 
It was cold, cold and colder as the 
|morning came, as the sombre yellow 
faded and the grey sky turned violet 
—such a strange brilliant violet, al- 











| 


| most startling it seemed through those 


heavy bars. Then the violet died in- 
to the bleak whity chill of early day. 
In the daytime I still walked, but 
sometimes I had to rest in the hard 
wooden chair, and then I would be 
startled to feel my head nod heavily 
to one side. My legs ached, the soles 
of my feet were swollen. They burned 
and I thought of the women of past 
days who were made to walk on red- 
hot plough shares for their faith. Af- 
ter the first few days I remembered 
that tramps rub soap on their feet to 
prevent their getting sore. I rubbed 
soap on mine and found that it eased 
them a good deal. 
Each time I took my stockings off 
to do this I noticed that my feet had 
grown more purple. My hands, too, 
were purple as they hung at my sides. 





shut to prevent the crowd outside| My throat was parched and dry. My 
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lips were cracked. On Wednesday I 
fainted twice, and afterwards there 
came and stayed till I was released a 
strange feeling of pressure in the 
head, especially in the ears. I was 
breathing quickly, and as I drew in a 
breath or let it out I felt the pressure 
most, and there was a roaring noise 
in my ears. There was a_ sharp 
pain across my chest. That even- 
ing I asked to see a doctor from 
the home office. On Thursday after- 
noon he came. On Friday there was 
no more likelihood of my sleeping. 
lay on the bed most of the day burn- 
ing hot with cold shivers that seemed 
to pass over me as though a cold wind 
was blowing on my face. In the after- 
noon I was released and came back 
to the little red-roofed house under St. 
Stephen’s Church and the kind hearts 
of Bow, 


— 


—_—— 


HUMOROUS 





“I don’t think your father feels very 
kindly toward me,” said Mr, Staylate. 

“You misjudge him. The morning 
after you called on me he seemed 
quite worried for fear I had not treat- 
ed you with proper courtesy.” 

“Indeed! What did he say?” 

“He asked me how I could be so 
rude as to let you go away without 
your breakfast."—New York Globe, 





Old Peterby is rich and stingy. In 
the event of his death his nephew will 
inherit his property. A friend of the 
family said to the old gentleman: 

“I hear your nephew is going to 
marry. On that occasion you ought 
to do something to make him happy.” 

“} will,” said Peterby; “I'll pretend 
that I am dangerously iil.”—Boston 
Transcript. 





The extent to which the modern 
child is educated in maiters of hy- 
giene appears from a recent episode 
in a Boston school: 

The class had visited the Art Mu- 
seum, and the teacher wished to learn 
what the children had observed, and 
how they were impressed. The sub- 
ject at the moment was the exquisite 
head of Aphrodite, one of the chief 
treasures of the museum. A little 
boy who frantically waved his hand 
was called upon. He announced tri- 
umphantly: ‘ 

“t noticed she had adenoids!” 


“Why, Peter,” exclaimed the 
shocked teacher, “what do you 
mean?” 


“She keeps her mouth open all the 
time,” was the reply.—Youths’ Com- 
panion. 

PLAY POLITICS. 

New and Instructive Game, 30 Cents 
each, postpaid, $12.50 per 100. Clubs 
should sell them to members as an easy 
way of teaching CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
to future voters of both sexes. Excellent 


for Christmas gifts. Address, Pauline F. 
Adams, 601 Colonial Ave., Norfolk, Va. 





CAMPAICN AIDS 


Report of the campaign of the Northern 
California College Equal Suffrage League 
Price 50c. For sale by Miss Cooke, 1143 
Leavenworth St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


* Joursa!l Readers 
We bey to announce that we are pi 
iso many well known publications, amon: 
nem “*7ke Woman's Journal.” Uf you hay: 
scomlet.a magazine or a book send it along 
3 g 
per cav aed nigh 
%. L. Grimes 
t2a Pear: Si,. Besion. Mass 


COMPAR? 


The Rose ef Je.iche, or The Resarree- 


tion Plant. The wonder of fiowerjom. 
Comes to life and grows within 20 min- 
utes. Its sweet odor is unexcelled. Intro- 
ductory price 10c and 2c stamp for poat- 
age. Descriptive circular free. Address, 
MKS. RACHEL V. THOMAS, 2260 Kiver 
Road, Columbus, Ga. 





AGENTS WANTED 


from every State in the 








Union. 
Liberal Commission. 


Write for particulars. 
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PRIZE TRIP 


TO NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
IN WASHINGTON IN DECEMBER 

The Woman’s Journal will pay the fare of a round trip 
to Washington to attend the National Suffrage Convention to 
every person who will send in 200 new yearly subscriptions 
at $1.00 between August 1 and November 15. No commis- 
sion will be paid on subscriptions in this contest. 

The same offer is made to any person who will sell 100 
Woman’s Journals at 5 cents each per week between the same 
dates and send in $5 per week from the sales, 

For further particulars address The Woman’s Journal, 
Boston, Mass. 

NOTE.—In getting subscriptions or selling paper one may enlist as much 








volunteer help as one likes. That is, several may assist in winning one trip. 


SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES 


Napkins, Pencils, Seals, 
Buttons, Postcards, Leaf- 
lets, Booklets, Fans, 
Pennants. 


Send for price list 
and order from 


ILLINOIS SUFFRAGE ASSN, 
938 Fine Arts Bldg, : Chicago 


A NEW VOTES FOR 
WOMEN FAVOR 


A Cheap and Taking Novelty for the Fairs 
Price postpaid, 10c per hundred 





SUFFRACE PENCILS 

Our Pencils inscribed “VOTES FOR 
WOMEN” are making money for Suffrage 
Leagues and Associations in all parts of 
the country. Why not hold a Pencil Day 
Sale in YOUR city—gather in the cash— 
and a lot of it. Goods sent on 15 days’ 
time; NO CASH IN ADVANCE. Express 
or freight charges paid to your city; NO 
EXTRAS. Write TODAY for sample pen 
cils, prices and full information—FREE, 


BURTON S. OSBORNE, Camden, New York 


MISS M. F. FISK - 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have. more of the women’s trade who are 
For descriptions and prices of Summer | readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
Campaign Supplies send two-cent stamp | ame quality are us low in price ($1.10, 
for catalog. Send two-cent stamp for | $150, $1.75, $2.00) as others In this, or any 
leaflet of instructions on “Planning a| City, and I have been a constant advertiser 
If a small one; furthermore, I am inter- 
ested in the work of women. 








Meeting at a Summer Resort.” 


National American Woman Suffrage Ass'n 


505 Fifth Avenue New York City 








NEW LITERATURE 
LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 


Popular Colored Fiyer for wholesale distribution. Reprinted from “The 
Woman's Journal” and “Collier’s Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 
liquor interests to equal suffrage. 

Price, postpaid, le each. Per 100, 30 cts. Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


SUFFRAGE POSTER-—Size 12 x 19 inches 


Illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. Valuable infor- 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. Especially suitable for suf- 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
bulletin boards. Invaluable for debaters. 

Price, postpaid, 10 cts. Special rates for large quantities, 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 

A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as fel- 
lows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 
lovers. 

Price, postpaid, 5c each. 50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 
Good for propaganda. The sub-headings in this address are as follows: 
High Opinion of the Average Man, The Chief Burden of Man, Ballot is 
a Tool, Wants Vote for Son and Daughter, Suffrage Workers Dedicated 
Women, Not a Menace to Marriage, Motherhood the Basie Argument. 
Price, postpaid, 2c each. 20c per dozen. $1.50 per hunc —~ 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP—Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campalsgnes 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was msde a slave. It ‘se 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requesiz 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts, Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 
109, $2.17. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman's Journal of February & Just the thing tc 

send as an “entering wedge.” 

Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 109, 75 cents. 

SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. t is jus 
the thing to use in debates and speeches, 

Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.00. Postpaid, per i090, $1.98, 


—— ORDER FROM ——— 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 
585 Boylston Street - - 








Postpaid, 85 cents. 


Boston, Mass, 

















IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman's Journal is pleased to announce that club- 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labor,” 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea- 
gue. 

Many of our readers realize the intimate connection be- 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions, 

The Woman's Journal gives the suffrage news from ai! 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman's industrial problems. The ciwo 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirabiy and to- 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 





Reg. Subscription 
The Woman’s Journal. ..$1.00 Together 


$1.50 





Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, Mass. 


















Life and Labor.......... 1.00 
Foreign or Canadian 50 cents extra. 
The clubbing rate is good only on new subscriptions. It 
does not apply to renewals. 
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ATOR JONES 
SENIONORS WOMEN] ° 


Washington Member Proposes 
“Parthenon” for Capital With 
Monuments to Their Work 








Senator Jones of Washington, in 
his bill proposing a public park, near 
the United States Capitol, has asked 
that part of it be called “The Parthe- 
non,” and set aside for monuments to 
the achievements of women. 

Mr. Jones’s measure specifies that 
the park, the ground between the 
Capitol and the Unton Station, should 
be called “The Acropolis,” and that 
“The Parthenon” should be the sec- 
tion south of C street and west of 


avenue. The Fine Arts 
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One-Fourth of the 25,000 Women 
Workers Receive Less Than 


Living Wage 





Twenty-five per cent of the 25,000 
women workers of Kansas City re- 
ceive less than $6 a week, the wage 
needed for a “bare existence,” accord- 
ing to a recent report of the Board 
of Public Welfare. The report is 
based on two years’ investigation. 

The 25,000 women workers are thus 
classified: Manufacturing and mer- 
cantile pursuits, 4,500; mercantile es- 
tablishments, 3,900; telephone ex- 
1,182; agricultureal pursuits, 
55; professional service, 2,007; domes- 


changes, 





Delaware 

Commission would mem: | 

orials or monuments erected in eae 

space. 
“tT selected these ancient names In 

gratitude to the Greek poet Euri-} 

whose play, ‘The Medes,’ con- 


pass upon 


pides, 
tains perhaps the earliest extant plea! 
for woman suffrage,” said Senator 
Jones. “You probably recall the 
chorus, which has been translated | 


something like this: 


“Rackward turns the wave on the 
ever-running river; 
Life, life is changed and the laws 
of it o’er trod; 
Man shall be the slave, the affrighted, 
the low-liver; 
Man hath forgotten God. 
“And woman. yea, woman shall be 
terrible in story; 
The tales whereof one telleth shall 
be other than of yore. 
For a fear there is that cometh out) 
and a glory, 
voices shall 


of woman, 
And the hard-hating 
encompass her no more.” 


NEW YORK MAN | 
TO TOUR STATE 


Men’s League Sends Mr. Brown 
on Campaign-—Have Fun Over 
Neckties 





The Men's League for Women Suf- 
frage, of which Mr. James Lees Laid- 
law is president, has begun a State- 
wide campaign for equal suifrage In 
New Yerk in earnest. Mr. Alfred H. 
Brown started Monday from Manhat- 
tan on a speaking tour that will not 
end until he reaches Buffalo. Mr. | 
Brown was given a warm reception at 
the headquarters of the different sut-| 
frage societies, and a good deal of fun 
was made over the parting gifts of sev- | 
eral ties done in suffrage colors which | 





were presented to him. 
In a brief speech at the headquar- | 
ters of the Woman Suffrage Party, Mr. 
Brown said: 
“T am not 
woman, but rather the cause of democ- | 
It is not so much the old idea of | 


fighting the cause of | 


racy. 
chivalry that has aggre the Men’s| 
League for Woman Suffrage to begin) 
an active campaign in be halt of equal 
rights as the awakening consciousness | 
that the burdens of democracy cannot | 
he borne by but one-half of humanity. | 
Our Government needs woman’s help. 
In speaking to the people of New York 
State I am going to attempt to strike 
a new note in this struggle. I am 
going to urge women not so much to 
fight for the ballot, as to assume their 
The men I 
movement 
to do 


duties and responsibilities. 
shall ask to consider the 
and to encourage their wives 
likewise.” 

More than fifty towns will be cov- 
ered in the tour, and the local associa-~ 
tions in these places will provide the 
platforms and gather the crowds. 
From New Rochelle Mr. Brown will go 
to Tarrytown, and from there to Bea- 
con. 

Mr. Brown helped in the victorious 
campaigns of Washington and Cali- 
fornia. 


Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, who is cam- 
paigning in the interests of suffrage 
is meeting with success throughout 
Illinois. She has been holding meet- 
ings nearly every night, and as a re- 
suffrage leagues and 
clubs have become affiliated with the 
association. The cities most recent- 
ly visited, and in which clubs have 
been formed, are Charleston, Tuscola, 
Arthur, Lovington, Sullivan, Shelby- 
ville, Taylorville and Pana. Mrs. 
Stewart's itinerary for the next 
few days is: Aug. 30 and Aug. 31, 
Jerseyville; Sept. 1, Winchester; 
Sept. 2, Winchester; Sept. 3, Mount 


sult, several 


every 


tic and personal service, 13,475. 
Here are some facts adduced by the 
investigation: 
Seventeen per cent are married 
14 per cent are separated, di- 
vorced or widows, 69 per cent are un- 
married girls. ‘Seventy-five per cent 
are living at home or with relatives. 
Twenty-five per cent receive less 
than $6 a week. A wage of $8.50 is 


women, 


; necessary for a girl living in boarding 


in order to live 
$6 a week means a Dare 


or lodging houses 
comfortably; 
existence. 
Some factories have increased the 
speed of their machinery in order to 
produce as much in nine hours as was 
formerly produced in a longer day. 


CRUSADERS RIDE 
IN FREIGHT CAR 


Have Ex- 
Horses in 


New York Women 
citing Trip With 
Decorated Train 
One of the most striking events of 

which two 

Woman's Political 

taking in Orange 

New York, oc 

curred when the lameness of one of 

the horses made it necessary to make 
part of the trip in a freight car. 
“Senator Root” and “Dr. Park- 
hurst” (the horses) enjoyed this mode 
of travel, according to a letter from 

Mrs. Nora Blatech De Forest to the 

New York Times. She writes: 
“With a votes for women flag flying 

from the engine and every one of the 

crew with a button, the train pulled 
out with two terrified suffragettes 
hanging on to the heads of two terri- 


the horseback crusade 
members of the 
been 


and Sullivan Counties, 


Union have 


| fied horses and a water bucket effec- 


soaking the votes for women 
literature unhindered. 

“On the long journey to Highland 
Mills the crusaders were cheered at 
station as they waved their 
banners from the door of the freight 
car. When they got to Central Val- 
ley at about 7 o'clock they found 
there was no way of unloading the 
horses, so the car had to be taken to 
| Highland Mills to unload. A drizzling 
rain was falling, and with  fifteea 


tiv ely 


|miles of mountain roads to travel in 


the dark the crusaders decided to put 
up at Highland Mills for the night.” 

With Mrs. De Forest on the latter 
part of the trip was Miss Harriet Por- 
ritt, 


CAMP FIRE 
AT LONG 


GIRLS 
ISLAND 





Suffragists Will Cook Supper in 
Open Evening Before Mineola 
Aviation Meet 





Suffragists having occupied every 
other fie'd have now gone into a new 
On Friday, Sept. 5 
camp will be 
Aviation Field at 
Hempstead, Mineola, Long Island, at 
5 P. M. A band of Camp Fire girls 
will prepare a supper of baked po 
tatoes, apples, corn and bread, and 
all suffragists will be made welcome 

On the next day there will be held 
in camp at 10 A. M. the convention of 
the Ist Assembly District of Nassau 
Miss Portia Willis will be 
in the chair at the’ request of Miss 
Rosalie Jones, the leader of the 2nd 
Judicial District of the State Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

After the convention the different 
squads of suffragists will take their 
positions in the field for the aviation 
meet of the afternoon. The proceeds 
gained will go into the Motor Car 
Fund for the district. 


one, the camp. 


a “Votes for Women” 


pitched on the 


county, 





Sterling; Sept. 4, Barry. 
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Determine to See What City 
Fathers Do and Whether They 
Art Worthy 





Three committees of Chicago wom: 
en voters as a check on the city coun. 
cil have been appointed by Mrs. Ed. 
ward R. Tyrrell of the Seventh Ward 
Suffrage Alliance at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Harriette Taylor Treadwell. The 
committee and their chairmen are: 
City council, Miss Thurza Biggs; or 
dinance, Mrs. W. M. Gould; contagious 
diseases, Miss Caroline Baldwin. 

The city council committee is ex- 
pected to attend every meeting of the 
council, take notes and thoroughly in 
form itself on what is going on. 

The committee on ordinance will not 
only read all ordinances presented to 
the council, but will conduct a clip 
ping bureau, so it may obtain the dif 
ferent views of the several Chicago pa 
pers. Close tab will be kept on the 
aldermen, both as to their attitude and 
votes on the ordinances, 

The committee on contagious dis 
eases is expected to keep track of 
all contagion in the Seventh Ward 
and to see that all cases are promptly 
reported to the health bureau and 
quarantined. 

Mrs. Treadwell believes that such a 
check on the city council will con 
tribute to the betterment of the city 
The suffragists also through their 
committee will not only have an op- 
portunity to see and understand what 
the council is doing, but will under 
stand whether the aldermen are 
worthy of their office, says Mrs. Tread 
well. The alliance believes that its 
example will be followed by suffrage 
organizations in other wards through. 
out the city. 


DOLLAR WILL NOT 
GUTWEIGH VIRTUE 


Protection of Women Will No 
Longer Be Placed Below 
Women’s Money 








That women’s virtue will no longer 
be placed below money standards 
when she is a participant in law-mak- 
ing was a point recently made by 
Mrs. Mabel Cronise Jones, president 
of the Central Pennsylvania W. S. A. 
She was speaking on the “Practical 
Value of Suffrage to Women.” 

“In States in which man suffrage 
alone exists, a woman’s money is held 
of greater value than her virtue and 
honor,” said Mrs. Jones. She is not 
considered competent to become the 
guardian of her money until she is 21, 
but under man-made laws she is held 
competent to become the guardian of 
her virtue at 14! 

“Senator Tillman stated recently 
that ‘the women of the South were 
fully protected by the men,’ and that 
‘the men of the South were too chiv- 
alrous to drag them into the mire of 
politics.” Now just how well are the 
women of his State protected? The 
age of consent there is 14. Wonder- 
ful, glorious protection for Southern 
womanhood! Shortly after Colorado 
granted woman suffrage the age of 
consent was raised to 18 years. Cal- 
ifornia since the granting of the fran- 
chise recently to women has raised 
the age of consent to 21. In Califor- 
nia, a suffrage State, a woman is not 
held competent to become the guar- 
dian of her virtue until she is also old 
enough to become the guardian of her 
money. 

“When men alone make the laws 
the dollar receives more consideration 
than anything else. When women 
share -in legislative proceedings or 
have a part in the election of legis- 
lators, womanhood and virtue are ac- 
corded that protection which is their 
rightful due.” 





From Servia comes the news that 
besides the work done during the re- 
cent war by women nurses and con- 
voy corps, the Servian Woman Suf.- 
frage Association has concentrated 
its efforts on caring for those left 
unprovided for and helpless, and is 
organizing a home for fatherless 
children. One of its vice-presidents 
established a hospital run entirely by 
women, and conceded to be the best 
in Belgrade. Another officer of the 
Association is at Monastir helping 
the poorest families with organized 
relief. 
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Them from Educational Field 





The theory that woman is crowding 

man out of the educational field has 
been exploded, according to Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, superintendent of Chi- 
cago schools, whose retention in spite 
of her resignation has been hailed ag 
a victory for the new women voters. 
She says that while influences tend to 
keep men from the elementary field 
the ideal is to have as many men as 
women in the high schools and in- 
stitutions of higher education, 
“The cry so often heard,” said Mrs. 
Young “is that women are ‘crowding’ 
out the men from our school system 
I don’t believe this to be true, for there 
are as many men teachers proportion- 
ate'y now as there were when I went 
to school. What I would consider an 
ideal is to have as many grade school 
principals men as women, have an 
equal number of both in the high 
schools and in the colleges.” 


KENTUCKY WOMEN 
NOT PARTISAN 


Republican County Will Prob- 
ably Elect Woman Democrat 
Superintendent of Schools 











The Woman Suffrage League of 
Bell County, Kentucky, is interesting 
itself in the race for County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. The league is 
composed of both men and women, 
though the majority are women, and 
has indorsed Mrs. Montgomery, who 
was nominated for the office in the 
Democratic primary. The members 
will work actively for her because, as 
they put it, she has brains, education 
and long experience as a mother of 
children and in teaching. Therefore 
they hope to carry the election for 
her, though the county is normally 
overwhelmingly Republican. 

“This is a significant illustration,” 
says the Lexington Herald, “of the 
fact that giving the school vote to 
women is a means of getting the 
schools out of politics. 

“It was charged when the effort 
was made to get school suffrage for 
women that it was an effort to get 
women into politics, and the answer 
was made that on the contrary it was 
an effort to get the schools out of pol- 
itics. As in the Middlesboro case, the 
women generally in selecting school 
officers are going to consider personal 
fitness, rather than political faith.’ 


MISS FOLEY FACES 
STORM TO SPEAK 


Bay State Women Keep Up 
Lively Suffrage Campaign on 
Cape Cod 











Massachusetts suffragists have 
been conducting a lively campaign on 
Cape Cod for the past two weeks. 
Towns that have never before had 
suffrage meetings have been reached, 
and the summer colonies of the Cape 
have been aroused.- Onset, Cottage 
City, Falmouth, Hyannis, Yarmouth, 
Osterville, Provincetown and_ the 
Barnstable Fair at West Tisbury 
were among the places to hold meet- 
ings. About two thousand people 
were present on two or three occa- 
sions. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Miss Mar- 
garet Foley, Mrs. T. P. Curtis and 
Miss Maud Gorham have been the 
principal speakers. Miss Foley won 
the admiration of the natives by a 
daring trip from Martha’s Vineyard to 
Falmouth, She had spoken at Oak 
Bluffs in the afternoon and was due 
for the evening at Falmouth, when a 
gale blew up that none of the other 
visitors wanted to face. Nothing 
daunted, however, Miss Foley secured 
skipper said he 
would take a chance if she would, and 
after an exciting sail she arrived in 
time for the meeting. 

At Provincetown the party was aid- 
ed by Hutchins Hapgood of New 
York and Joseph O’Brien. For the 
first time in her life Miss Foley was 
cheered so tremendously after her 
speech that she had to get up and 
bow to the audience. 





Jessie Bonstelle, an actress, recent- 
ly appeared in court as hep own at- 
torney in a suit against her. 





Suipusinbgliised Bia Explodes Theory/ 7 
That Women Teachers Crowd 


udge Lindsey Will Speak 
Hurdy Gurdy to Have 
Picturesque n 





Labor Day, Sept. 1, will be a busy 
one for Boston suffragists. In the 
morning at 11 o'clock a group of 
women in the costume of Pilgrim 
times will go out to Harvard square, 
Cambridge, to welcome tne band of 
hurdy-gurdy_ marchers who have 
tramped all the way from New York, 
With Miss Margaret Foley and a suf. 
frage banner in the van, the spectac. 
ular wagon drawn by “Asquith,” the 
four marchers and a small line of cog. 
tumed women, a picturesque march 
will be made to Boston Common, 
where speeches will be given from 
the band-stand. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey will be the 
attraction at an evening meeting in 
Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple. The 
famous judge of the Denver Juvenile 
Court will not only speak of the suc. 
cess of suffrage in Colorado, but wil! 
answer the charges that have been 
circulatéd against him. Four women 
who have tramped from New York 
will sit on the platform and two of 
them will make short speeches, 
Along the way they have been meeting 
with extraordinary success, address- 
ing large open-air meetings, taking 
good collections, selling propaganda 
material, and hundreds of Woman's 
Journals. 


MILWAUKEE MAKES 
WOMEN SHERIFFS 


City Will Have First Experience 
With Policewomen at State 
Fair 








Milwaukee will have its first experi- 
ence State Fair week with women 
deputy sheriffs. Four will be appoint- 
ed for service on the grounds, with all 
the authority vested in a high sheriff 
by the constitution and great seal of 
Wisconsin. 

They will be provided with the reg- 
ular stars of that type worn by the 
deputy sheriffs of Milwaukee County, 
with authority to arrest offenders, 
club resisting prisoners, or use a “gun” 
in case of desperate resistance. 


WOMEN HELP IN 
1915 EXPOSITION 
Panama-Pacific Arts Department 


Will Have Central Statue to 
Pioneer Mother 











The Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition which will be held in San 
Francisco in 1915, is said to be unique 
in that it will be the first great 
world’s fair to be created jointly by 
men and women, 

Charles Grafly of Philadelphia, 4 
distinguished sculptor, has been se 
lected to model the statue to the Pio 
neer Mother, which is to be the cen- 
tral exhibit of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition and which 1s, at the 
close of the Exposition, to be present- 
ed by the Pioneer Mother Monument 
Association of California to San 
Francisco. 

The sculptor’s first conception of 
this memorial is that it will consist 
of an heroie group with a central 
symbolic figure of a woman with boy 
and girl children typifying the fu 
ture. The past, with all Its wealth 
of romance and the present with its 
happy fruition from the seeds planted 
by the Pioneer Mother, will be repre 
sented by sculptural panels placed 48 
inserts on the pedestal. 

At a meeting of the Women’s Ex 
ecutive Board yesterday, plans were 
formulated for the organization of thé 
women of San Francisco in prepar® 
tion for 1915. 

Mrs. William H. Croeker has bee? 
made honorary president, Mrs. Eé 
ward F. Wright chairman and Mrs. 
E. G. Denniston vice-chairman. 

This committee has appointed 
many sub-committees representiné 
different districts of San Francis¢® 
Preliminary work is under way for * 
mass meeting in the last week of Se?” 


tember. 





A protest signed by prominent suf: 
fragists in the United States against 
the “Cat and Mouse” act, undef 
which women in London have bee® 
tortured, has been sent from Wash 
ington to Reginald McKenna. 
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